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FOREWORD 

Historical research in the Punjab, specially pertaining to 
Sikh History, has been quite recent—a matter of past three or 
four decades only. Sikh and non-Sikh historians, for the most 
part, have concentrated on the Misl and Ranjit Singh periods, 
whereas the times of the Sikh Gurus and the period of the 
persecution of the Sikh nation in the eighteenth century have 
been left comparatively untouched. This is probably due to 
the age-old and erroneous conception of the scope of history, 
prevalent in India, as well as in other countries, that it should 
confine itself to recording the exploits of monarchs, their 
battles, conquests or defeats and general upheavals, if anv. 
Few historians ever considered the great men of spirit or 
thought to be of much worth or importance as compared to 
the kings and hence there was always a scanty notice or record 
of such historical figures and personages. Similarly the 
mass-movements and the social revolutions were also, in old 
historiography, regarded as matters to be ignored and shelved. 
But, fortunately, such antiquated notions of history are no 
longer in vogue and proper function and scope of history as a 
social science has been well established in the present centurv 
all the world over. 

To Sardar Ajit Singh Baagha, the author of this interesting 
historical monograph, entitled Banur Had Orders, the Sikh 
nation owes a great debt of gratitude for his deep and original 
research in the field of the history of the Sikh Gurus—a field, 
as we have said above, that was hitherto largely ignored! 
In'poetical phraseology, we can say, he is the new and youn^ 
scholar who has roamed into avenues fresh and ventured into 
pastures new. His present work is definitely historical, if not 
history itself. He is himself a great potential historian who 
has jumped right into the deep waters of first-rate research and 
already produced enviable results He has infused fresh and 
youthful blood into the dead and much emaciated veins of our 
scholarship of senile historical-writing. In this capacity, he is a 
pioneer writer, a highly original researcher and an indefatigable 
field-worker. In him, it appears, the marvellous historical spirit 
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of the famous Karam Singh ‘ historian ’ has come hack to finish 
some of the important work left incomplete by his premature demise, 
some forty years ago. 

I have known Sardar A jit Singh Baagha as my student at Khalsa 
College, Amritsar in early Fifties when he was a science student 
as well as a student of languages. He has thus combined in 
him the scientist and the linguist. He is exact, truthful and 
factual as a scientist should be and also interesting, appealing 
and artistic in expression as a linguist. These two diversified 
qualities combined in one go a long way to make a true 
historian who should, at best, be truthful and interesting. His 
developed personality has, during the fifteen years of his 
life and career, after his College days, made him forceful and 
effective, not only in his dealings with personages who matter 
in life—such as t he Two Fascinating Personalities mentioned by 
him, who have not only become repositories of endless source- 
material for his historical researches and findings—but also in 
his marshalling out of historical data and the presentation of 
facts which are at once captivating and enlightening. 

The work in hand is, in essence, a Hukamnama written by 
the great tenth Guru to the congregation or Sangat of Banur 
in 161>8. The author, however, with his superb intelligence and 
historical acumen, has woven around the basic fact of the rare 
and precious Hukamnama , many important and hitherto 
unknown side-facts, incidents and conclusions, thus making it, 
as if it were, the king of IJukamnamas. This is a clear and 
unique example of how far-reaching conclusions can be drawn 
and adduced from some nebulous facts. But whereas such rare 
facts come to light rarely and providentially, such master-minds 
who reach the inner-most, recesses of facts in order to cull out 
their intuitional, mystical significance, are also a rate 
phenomenon. 

The author has made a very detailed geographical, topo¬ 
graphical and historical study of the now-forgotten, and 
ruined but once-flourshing-and-important town called Banur 
which lies on the road between Rajpura and Chandigarh. He 
has also gone into great details about the relations between the 
treacherous Aurangzeb and the all-sacrificing last four Sikh 
Gurus, (from seventh to tenth) whose violent and tragic 
deaths, the author attributes to the machinations of the arch¬ 
intriguer and bigoted Aurangzeb. He has specifically emphasised, 
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probably for the first time in Sikh History, the fact of the 
poisoning of Guru Har Rai accomplished at the instance of 
Aurangzeb with the help of Ram Rai, the eldest son of Guru 
Har Rai. 

The main theme of this book, however, is the establishment 
of the date of the creation of Sikh Brotherhood or Khalsa on the 
Baisakhi day of the year 1699 and the inauguration of the New 
Era of the Birth of Khalsa, after the once-for-all abolition of the 
Masand System which had become, through the passage of time, 
the most corrupt form of religious exploitation of the poor 
masses at the hands of greedy and callous tax-gatherers called 
Masands whom, ultimately, the great Tenth Guru meted out 
examplary and heavy punishments. 

To me, the most bewitching account given of the author’s 
meeting with fascinating persons—named Jimba Gurang and 
R. M. Shahani—seems as interesting as any great piece of fiction 
can be, specially the portrayal of the weird and romantic, almost 
mystical, circumstances under which the author came across 
these two personages who handed over to him the rarest collec¬ 
tion of uninown historical material of the richest value and 
the manner in which he has ventured to utilize and present this 
material to the knowledge thirsty Sikh public. 

In the end, I must heartily congratulate Sardar Ajit Singli 
Baagha on his brilliant achievement in the field of historical 
research, which, I should say, is so arduous and onerous a job 
that only a zealot and a dedicated person could have undertaken. 
But when I think that Sardar Ajit Singh Baagha is doing all 
this research work in his spare hours, left to him after a 
heavy schedule of duties as a whole-time Senior Government 
Official it is all the more creditable. I hope this work and the 
coming works of this author will be highly appreciated by the 
lovers of Sikh History. 

Dcwan Singli, 

Khalsa College, 

Amritsar. 

6-3-1969. 



AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 

The object behind writing this composition is to recapture 
and portray the mood and programme of the many-splendoured 
prophet, Guru Gobind Singh, during the time preceding the 
epoch-making event of the creation of the Order of the Khalsa by 
him and, in doing so, the source-material furnished by the text 
of an hitherto unknown and unexplored Uukamnamah or 
Edict of the great Guru has been tapped to the resultant 
revelation of a mass of connected facts. The circumstances of 
the author’s chance meeting with the Tibetan Sikh spiritualist 
Jimba Gurang in the upper reach of the Sutlej unleashed on 
the author a deluge of startling findings relating to the Sikh 
Gurus. Later, while the author was at Barot, another 
personage, Mr. R. M. Shahani came into his contact. The 
writer’s meeting with Mr. Shahani came about as a result of 
the author’s collaborator Mr. Pritam Bali’s generous and cordial 
efforts aimed at initiating a movement intended to publish, 
with critical introduction, the rare literature which had come 
down to the author from the Holy Jimba Gurang of the 
Kailash-Mansarovar region and soon it was found that 
Mr. Shahani, too, like the great Tibetan Saint, possessed a vast 
repository of raw material which admitted of profitable use in 
the reconstruction of the history of the Gurus. The detailed 
account of the author’s associations with the aforesaid persons 
of the spiritual wonder-land appears in the body of this 
book wherein a full chapter, bearing the title The Two 
Fascinoting Personalities has been devoted in acknowledgement 
of the writer’s extreme indebtedness to the favours which both 
of them, in turn, heaped on him in revealing the hitherto 
untold tales bearing on the great drama which the ten Gurus 
enacted during the medieval period. 

Although the main thesis of this work is the ‘Hukamnamah’ 
lately discovered by the writer, other relevant side findings 
have also been fitted in the text of the book. Thus this book 
contains the photograph, alongwith introductory account, of the 
grave of Saint Adam Hafiz of Banur. Few people who pass 
by Banur, while travelling from Chandigarh to Rajpura 
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know that there sleeps by the roadside at Banur Guru 
legh Bahadur’s great, though little-known, friend and con¬ 
federate who went to the extent of risking his life in joining the 
Guru in an abortive bid aimed at sabotaging the much-hated 
Moghul Rule. The said Holy Saint is variously known as Adam 
‘■r Z ’ •5 a ^ Z r U< ^’^ n ’ S a yy a d Adam ‘Ba nur’ and Adam Hafiz 

Joseph Dave y Cunningham has stated in A History 
of the Sikhs (1849) that ‘the Muhammedan saint was banished, 
but Aurangzeb determined that the Sikh should be put to 
death’. The local tradition of Banur, however, has it that the 
orders of banishment originally intended were subsequently 
revoked. The existence of the saint's grave at Banur supports 
he popular tradition of the place. The author cherishes the 
at ^ ie ®ikh and non-Sikh population should react to 
the discovery relating to Adam Hafiz and should honour his 
last resting-place as a pilgrimage spot. The firv patriotism 
and profoundly spiritual outlook of Adam Hafiz make an 
interesting and glorious chapter of the un-written Sikh history. 

According to another doubtful tradition preserved at Chliat near 
Banur, Shahab-ud-Din Ghauri was killed at Chhat with an arrow 
shot by the blinded Prithvi Raj and not at Ghazni as upheld by 
the author of the Prithvirajraso. 

. Another topic of historical interest which has been dealt with 
work is the exact and precise status of the Government 
of Sirhind under Wazir Khan. Syad Mohammad Latif, in his 
account of Guru Gobind Singh in his History of the Punjab 
(1889) describes Wazir Khan as the Governor of Province 
and later in his account of Banda in the same work contradicts, 
his previous statement by designating him as the Faujdar 
(District Officer) and thus confuses the term Faujdar with 
Governor. On page 73 of A Short History of the Sikhs (1950). 
Teja Singh an d Ganda Singh designate Wazir Khan as 

* Cunningham has given Adam Hafiz as the name of the 
Holy Saint vide page 57 of A History of the Sikhs (1966 edition, 
original work written in 1849). 

tt c T he n am e given by the author of the Siyar-uUMutalcharin is 
Hafiz-ud-Din. 


The revenue records of Banur, 
as appendix II of this work give 
the Sufif-faqir. 


an extract from which appears 
Sayyad Adam as the name of 
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Governor but on pages 175 and 203 of the same publication, 
Zain Khan, who later held the same assignment as Wazir Khan, 
lias been called by them a Faujdar. The designation of Wazir 
Khan has been stated to be a Faujdar by the contemporary 
writer Iradat Khan, the author of the Jang i-Bahadur Shatn. 
Mohammad Hashim Khafi Khan, too, calls him a Faujdar m 
his MuntakhibulLubab. Likewise in the Akhbarat-i-Darbai'-i- 
Mualla the designation of Wazir Khan appears as Faujdar. Kashici 
Akhtar Nadvi, in his work Aurangzeb (Dec. 1952) does not in¬ 
clude Sirhind in the list of the provinces that formed the iwnpire 
of Aurangzeb. All the same the Sri Gur Sobha of Sainapat, the 
Bhagat Ratanavali of Bliai Mani Singh and the Tahmasnamali 
(1779) describe Sirhind as the headquarters of a province ot the 
Moghul kingdom, known as the Province of Sirhind. The appareii 
confusion in respect of the status of the Sirhind governmeiu ias 
been dealt with in detail in the body of this work and o 
conflicting evidences alluded to above have been shown therein as 
conducive to the definite inference that Sirhind , thoug i a 
district in name, was a de facto province, the ruler w’ <reo 
was directly responsible to the Naib ul-Saltnat or the Regen a 

Delhi. 

The tragedy of the death of the seventh Guru Har Rai at 
the age of 32 through poison got administered to him by 
Emperor Aurangzeb, with the vicious aid of the nefarious 
intriguer Bam Bai, as revealed by a Tibetan source combinec 
with the indirect inference from the text of the epitap ic 
inscription in the premises of Ram Rai’s monument a 
Dehradun is another side-fact woven in the context ot Guru 
Gobind Singh's resolve to put a crushing end to the activities o 
the dissentients which had sprung up as the avowed enemies ot 
the Central Sikh Church and exemplifies to what extent certain 
incidents of little apparent significance have actualy their roots 
in unfathomed psychic mysteries. 

All the same the main theme of this work remains the histori¬ 
cal significance of the lately discovered Hukamnamah. J his 
work winds up the controversy on the date of the creation of e 
Order of the Khalsa and also pronounces that this great even 

was synchronised by the inauguration of the New Era of the 
birth of the Khalsa, commonly known as the Khalsa Sammat. 

The inspiration for taking up this work came mainly from 
Sardar .Tang Bahadur Singh, the Chief Editor of the Sher-t - 
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f New Delhi, at whose instance I had lately prepared an 

Urdn ™ d E "® ‘? h VerS ‘ 0n 0f the late Sardar Araar SinU’s 
Urdn manuscript on the life of Guru Gobind Sin h Th 

Pre d sidnnt k ,\ vas ,. releascd by Shri V. V. Giri, the then Vice- 
President of India at a special ceremony to mark the winding 

bPrtlf of* Guru'o b" S H C S! 0an ® cted with the tricentenery of the 
birth of Guru Gobind Singh and became incidents the 

^eppmg-stone for the writer’s plunging into more adventurous 

Department KhT, ru™ ?' ngh ’ Heatl of the Punjabi 
department, Khalsa College, Amritsar, who has verv kindlv 

written the foreword of this work, was the source of deen 
encouragement while the author was engaged in preparing this 
monograph and he, alongwith Sardar Parkash lin’h 

Coneee°A [nC > arge ’ S ' kh Hlstory Research Department Khafsa’ 
College, Amritsar, gave useful advice which has been eratefullv 

ST bt" ”*■ *notb„ 

Amariit Sineh u ■ / S 8 rand bibliophile, Tikka 
Amarjit Singh (Garhdiwala). This work is dedicated to 

Tikkaj. m thankful appreciation of his deep access to historical 

While I was engaged in writing this book, Mr Pritam Bali 
placed at my disposal his multifarious resources in the form of 
his access to the libraries as well as loan of the considerable 
geographical data relating to the tract between the Ghaggar and 
the Jamuna. Mr. Pritam Bali’s share in the preparation of 
this work is aptly exemplified by his willing loan of hi valuable 

bcal P sources me TocTh ° Ur j ° Urney Banur undertaken to tap 
local sources. Together we moved over the ravaged bosom 

of the semi-extinct habitations of Chhat and Banur and 

photographed the rapidly disappearing marks of historic" 

significance. Ustad Hasrat, the priest of Mai Banno’sshrine 

ChhaTand^ 6 ™ 1 ml ! help in carryi "g the field-work at 
Chhat and Banur Thanks are also due to Sardar Rala Singh 

Patwan for his having shown, without demur, the revenue 

records of Banur which rested in his custody. Miss Assa Ram 

to Ma?B g P ro J> ded the fabric of the tradition relating 
to Mai Banno of Banur and, for that matter thanks are due 
to her as also to her sister Jamilah Doris. 

Among the other persons who encouraged the writer to take 

^Fn„l he r ar ^ yt j 8tU £ y ° f the Hukamnamah are Baba Jaswant 
Smgh of Ramdas, Sardar Sant Singh Tegh of Jammu and 

Kashmir, Balraj Singh Chiraa, Sardar Pal Singh Dhillon, 
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Tejindar Singh Kohli, Ajit Singh Sekhon, Piara Lai Chopra, 
Jaswant Singh Rahi, Sad’nu Singh of Ramdas, Gyani Jagjit 
Singh, Tript Singh, Palla Singh. Gurbakhsh Singh Bakhshi, 
Shamsher Singh Ashok and Faqir Singh of M/S Faqir Singh and 
Sons of Amritsar. 

Thanks are also due to such authors whose works have been 
referred to in this monograph but have not been individually 
acknowledged. 

An apology is needed for the author’s venturing into historical 
writing without claim to sj'stematic scholarship in the field of 
history. The remarks which poet Sondha (first half of the 
nineteenth century) wrote in his Das Avtar (Guru) Ustad te Baba 
Budha Bansavali provide the necessary apology : 

If there be a competent reader, he is apt not to under¬ 
estimate the words of a writer having but humble claims ! 

The ruling chief adorns his head w ith the flowers offered by 
even a low r flower-gatherer ! 

The hands of the flower gatherer are unclean ; but, for that 
matter, who can cal! the flowers unclean ? 

The praise of the Guru is like flowers and an elevated soul, 
on reading it, is bound to find it abundant in sublime values. 


AJIT SINGH BAAGHA 





ONE 


The Heritage of Banur 

Sixteen miles from the modern township of Chandigarh—the 
centrally administered buffer-territory which overlooks the 
stunted borders of the trio of the States, namely, the Punjab, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh—the ruins of the historic 
habitation, Banur, conjure up the uncanny and mysterious 
images of the hoary past. The casual passerby who sets his 
foot on the ravaged* bosom of this once glorious town stops over 
its debris and bows to its heritage with semi-starved looks. 
The salty clods of the barren land of Banur heep up under their 
deep layers untold stories of a culture built by a long chain of 
generations. The semi-deserted look which Banur presents is 
a befitting cloak for the vast treasure of the legendary and 
historical lore which outbursts by ripping open the stifling 
remains of the place and opens to view a romantic panorama 
out of the misty annals of this remarkable spot. 

Banur is ten miles from Rajpura on Rajpura-Chandigarh 
road and is equidistant from Rajpura and Kharar. The semi- 
ruined fortress of the Sikh chiefs of Manauli is also about ten 
miles from Banur. 

In ancient times Banur was known as Pushpa, Pushpavati, 
Pushpavati or Puhpanagri and Jasmine flowers were com¬ 
mercially grown there for the preparation of scents. 
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Banur, or puhpavati, as it was then called, was the native 
place of the famed bard, Madhavanala,* who was a contemporary 
of King Vikramaditya of Ujjain. The poet Alim, who composed 
the Madhavannla—Kama Kandala Nataka in t^e year 1583 
lias left a very vivid account of the episodes connected 
with Madhavanala. Basing his narrative on an incomplete 
assimilation of the original Sanskrit version, Alim makes the 
following interesting observations : 

Madhavanala was clever in all respects ; he was verily 
a worthy match for Kama Kandala. 

O wise Alim, describe their episode so that the senti¬ 
ments which are enshrined in the separation-stricken 
souls are made manifest ! 

There lived in a town, known as Puhpavati, a highly 
talented Rajah, Gobind Chand by name. 

The whole day long he restricted the movements of his 
feet to the confines of Religion and by practising 
undefiled religious observances’ he shed away the 
sins. 


By the out-break of the dawn, he would come to the 
Rajah and would worship with ‘sweet basil, the 
deities in their entirety. 

After worshipping the deities, he would make auspicious 
__utterances : thereafter the sweet-tongued 

*See Ganda Singh’s remarks on the history of Banur on 

page 513 of the Symposium bearing the title Punjab (I960 

edited by Dr. M,S. Randhawa and published by the Punjab 
(■overnment. 


Aiso see foot note No. 24 on pages 19 of Punjab Under the 
Cheat Mughals ( 1968) by Bakhshish Singh Nijjar. In the said 
toot note as well as on page 195 of this work, Nijjar states 
that the andent name of Banur was‘Puslipwati’. Shamsher 

Ash ^ k ' d ® nfcifi es the present habitation Bilhari (ten 
miles trom the Railway Station Katni) as the site of the ancient 

de^fcnV the re P orfc No. » (page 37) of the 

department of Archaeological Survey of India, Ashok states 

contd. on next 'page 
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Madhavanala, who was the very embodiment of the 

Indian starling (maina), would go home. 

* * * 

He was very handsome and possessed all the virtues. 

He was the very incarnation of Cupid on earth ! 

* ‘ * * 

All women who saw him were irresitibly drawn to him : 

those, in whose ears he intoned music, were carrier! 

in wondrous rapture. 

* * * 

One day, at day-break, Madhava betook himself for bath. 

* * * 

The maids carrying water, on hearing his music, 

were drawn to him. From their heads they flung 

off the metal pitchers. 

* * * 

While one woman, having been influenced by the amo¬ 
rous appeal (of the Brahman), fell down in swoon, 
another one narrowly escaped falling down. 

Another woman stared incessantly into his eyes and yet 
one more left the river and walked close to him. 

Some assigned to themselves the care of the garments 
which the others (who had been infatuated to the 

contd. from previous page. 

that Madhavanala got palaces erected at Bilhari for his mistress 
Kam Kandala. The report referred to, further lays down that 
at the time when it was written the said palaces were in ruins. 
In the ‘ Kam, Kandala Natak of Alim (1583) it is mentioned 
that Madhavanala won his mistress Kam Kandala at Kamavati 
after having been banished from Puhpavati. Nowhere is there 
any mention that Madhavanala ever came to Pushpavati again 
after the aforesaid exile. In the ‘ Kam Kandala Natak as well 
as in the account bearing serial number 91 in the Chritropakhyan 
(1698) which forms part of the text of the Dasam Granth it has 
been explicitly stated that Rajah Bikram (Vikramaditya) of 
XJjjain led his troops to Kamavati and compelled the ruler of 
that place to restore Kam Kandala to the aggrieved 
Madhavanala. Fiom the Singhasan Balisi it transpires that 
Rajah Bikram made Kam Kandala, after her extrication from 

contd. on next page 
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extent of losing control of their bodies as well as 
apparel) wore and yet others became restless with 
their hair getting unknotted and dishevelled. 

Some took off ornaments, others cast away entire modesty. 

One got up and walked behind him like a deer following 

a melodious note. 

* * * 

Some smiled and looked at his face : tears welled down 
from the eyes of the others. 

Some lost balance like the flickering lamp ; the hair of 
the others got disarranged, thus exposing agony of 
their inmost hearts. 

While Madhavanala, the minstrel, sang musical tunes, 
the damsels felt themselves robbed of their subtle 
chastity. 

When Madhavanala found that the women-folk of the 
town who had come to fetch water were no more in 
repose. 

He moved back to the town and repeated the perfor¬ 
mance for seven days. 

* * * 

When Madhava entered into the alleys of the town, 
one woman was serving meals to her husband. 

contd. from previous page 

Kamavati, one of the thirty-two attendants of his famous throne 
and that after the Rajah’s demise all these attendents petrified 
into puppets. It is thus obvious that Kam Kandala remained 
attached to the court of Rajah Bikram till her death. Thus 
the ruins of Bilhari do not mark the site of the native place of 
Madhavanala, namely, Pushpavati; they in fact, are the remains 
of the Imperial endowments which Rajah Bikram conferred on 
the talented but afflicted couple of Madhavanala and Kam 
Kandala. 

The itinerary of Madhavanala from his banishment from 
the territory of Rajah Gobind Chand of Pushpavati to his 
arrival in the court of Rajah Vikramaditya of Ujjain has been 
dealt with subsequently in this work. 
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When she heard Madhava’s musie, she was iniluenced 

beyond gainning composure and let food (which she 

carried) fall on the ground. 

* * * 

The woman exclaimed to her husband. ‘Pray hear and 
don’t blame me. 

‘Madhavanala has intoned musical notes which have 
resulted in my rapturous enticement. The mind has 
turned to music and the food has (therefore) fallen 
down on the ground.* 

When the husband heard this talk, he was infuriated. 

He got up and called together all the people of the town. 

He asked them to go in a body to the Rajah to tell him 
that the Brahman had enticed all the women of the 
town. 

The people gathered and thus exclaimed : 

‘O Rajah, lend ears to our entreaty. Madhavanala has 

enticed all women-folk.* 

* * * 

The people said, ‘O Rajah, we shall no more live in this 

town, unless you banish, hastily, from here the man 

named Madhavanala. 

* * * 

Then the Rajah sent one maid and summoned Madhava¬ 
nala in his presence. 

The maid walked over the steps which led to Madhava’s 
abode and with folded hands made to him this 
request : 

‘O Brahman, go in the presence of the Rajah ; the 

people have some words to say about you.* 

* * * 

Then the Rajah spoke to him, ‘O Brahman, there is no 
place for you among my subjects.’ 

On hearting these commands, the knower of the eighteen 
arts left Puhpavati for elsewhere. 

The following account from the masterly pen of Guru 
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Gobind Singh, preserved in the Chritropakhyan* or the 'Short 
Tales’, provides a more compact account of the above anecdote. 

Madhavanala, the personal friend of Rajah Gobind Chand 
acquired the knowledge of grammar as well as the 
six schools of Hindu philosophy apart from the 
essence of sexology and the art of music. 

He played on his flute which emitted sweet tunes. The 
women who happened to hear them swayed in 
exotic outburst, completely oblivious of all house¬ 
hold chores. 

The inhabitants of the place sought interview with the 
Rajah and addressed to him these words :_ 

♦In attributing the virtual authorship of the Chritropakhyan 
which work covers the major portion of the Dasani Granth or the 
‘Book of the Tenth King’ the writer of this composition differs 
from Shamsher Singh Ashok, the author of the composition in 
Punjabi, namely. Sri Dasam Granth Te Hor Rachnaican (lJob) 
and Rattan Singh Jaggi, the author of the Punjabi Publication 
Dasam Granth da Kartritav (19G6) who, taking his cue from the 
late scholar Sardar Amar Singh ‘Sher-i-Punjab’ (1888—1948), 
outrightly declaimed the Chritropakhyan as the product of the 
tantrik school of thought, having little bearing on the philosophy 
of Guru Gobind Singh. As early as in 1849 Joseph Davey 
Cunningham stated in appendix XVITI of A History of the 
Sikhs that the Book of the Tenth Kin/j was composed by four scribes 
in the service of the Guru, who wrote, partly, perhaps, agreeably 
to his dictation. Cunningham further adds that the name of 
Sham occurs as the writer of one or more of the Tales. Among 
the scholars who maintain that the entire Dasam Granth was 
written by Guru Gobind Singh are Bishan Singh, the author of 
the booklet bearing the title Dasam Granth his ne Banaya (1902), 
Sher Singh (of Kashmir) who wrote Dashmesh Darpan (1935), 
Dr. Jasxvant Singh (of Lucknow) who contributed a series of 
articles on the authorship of the Dasam Granth in some issues 
of the monthly Amrit in the year 1937, Dr. Trilochah Singh 
who dealt with the subject in the issues of the Sikh Review 
from April to July 1955, Randhir Singh who wrote in 1955 a w ork 
in Punjabi bearing the title Daswen Patishah he Granth da Jlihas 
and Dr. Dharam Pal Ashta, the author of I'he Poetry of the Dasam 

contd . on next paye 
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‘Either Madhavanala should be sentenced to death, or 
he should be banished from the land ; 

contd. from previous page 

Oranth (1958), who in fact wrote on the lines of Randhir Singh. 
The Sikh scholar Kapur Singh describes the Chritropakhyan as a 
composition of Guru Gobind Singh in an article contained in the 
issue of the Punjabi monthly Gurmat Prakash of April 1959. 
Sardar Dharamanant Singh in his article Anekta wich Ekta or 
‘Unity in Diversity’, serialised in the last decade in the Punjabi 
monthly Gian Amrit , holds the view that even if the disputed 
portions of the ‘Dasam Granth are considered as contributions 
by court-poets, their de facto authorship still appertains to 
Guru Gobind Singh by virtue of their bearing the stamp of the 
Guru’s approval as to the propriety of their contents. 
The combined volume of the Adi Granth and the Dasam Granth 
commonly believed to be in the hand of Bhai Mani Singh (death 
1738) presently belonging to Rajah Gulab Singh Sethi, 
from New Delhi, as well as the copy of the Dasam Granth pre¬ 
served at Sangrur contains internal evidence which attributes the 
authorship of the entire Dasam Granth , including the 
Chritropakhyan to Guru Gobind Singh, In another copy of the 
Dasam Granth which came down to the w riter of these lines 
from the great saint. Jimba Gurang, amid circumstances detailed 
in the next chapter of this book, the Chritropakhyan is, 
likew ise, stated to be a creation of Guru Gobind Singh. In the 
account bearing serial No. 71 in the hritiopakhyan there is a 
statement, in the first person, to the effect that the writer 
of that composition, during his sojourn from Paonta to 
the holy place Kapal Mochan had to contrive a funny device for 
obtaining the head-dresses required for presentation to such Sikhs 
as had come to see him there. It is stated that the infantry (of 
the Guru) snatched turbans from the heads of all such persons as 
w ere found making w ater in the precincts of the holy spot and that 
when the same, after having been got washed, had been distribu¬ 
ted to the visiting Sikhs, the balance number was disposed of by 
sale and those w hich w ere still left out of the whole lot of eight 
hundred pieces w r ere given (by the Guru) to the soldiery. This 
description relates obviously to Guru Gobind Singh and as it is 
in the first person, the hero of the tale as well as the w riter of it 
is none other than Guru Gobind Singh, the versatile literateur 
who was writer and patron in one. 
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‘He enticeth our women and captivatetli their hearts. 

And if he is not turned out, we all shall move out.* 

Then the Rajah got lotus leaves plucked and sent for 
and got them spread in the manner of bed sheets. 

All the women were made to sit on them and the occasion 
was turned into a panorama of variegated graces. 

Madhavanla was sent for and was offered a seat in the 
Assembly. The Brahman was gratified and played 
on his flute which appealed to the women, in their 
entirety. 

All the ladies were enamoured while the musical notes 
were in-toned in their ears ; 

And the lotus-leaves clung to their bodies. 

t 

(On this) Madhavanala was immediately banished by the 
Rajah : however he refrained from sentencing him 
to death knowing that he was a Brahman. 

He then came to the town known as Kamavati* 

And became desirous of winning over Kam Kandla as 
mistress. 

In the medieval period the reputed female musician Banno 
of the sub-division of calico-printers had her home in Pushpavati 
which, after Banno’s name, became famous as Bannowar to be, 
later on, known as Banur which appellation is still carrent, 
while the once mighty town has been reduced by the merciless 
blows of the times to but a humble habitat. 

*Kamavati appears to be the modern Gauhati in the Assam. 

It was known as Pragjyotishpur in the ancient days. It has 
been stated in the Vishnu Puran that when Vishnu manifested 
Himself as Yarah (or the Boar), the result of his sexual union 
with the Earth was a son named Xarak or Hades, also known as 
Bhaumasur or the ‘demon who took birth from the Earth’. 
Bhauraasur was the Rajah of Pragjyotishpur. The region now 
known as Assam was called Prngjyotish in early times. The 
I’oet Kali Dass calls this region Kamrup and Yuan Chwang 
has given its name as Kamalupo. The etymology of the name 
is evident from the circumstance of the birth of Bhaumasur. 
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According to the local tradition, Emperor Akbar once 
implored upon Banno to sing the musical measure Deepak. 
Banno at first hesitated on the ground that the recitation of this 
musical measure would result in the inevitable uncontrolled 
conflagration, but finding Akbar adamant, she agreed to give the 



A view of Mai Banno's Shrine at Banur 

performance. As a consequence of'the intonations, the audience 
felt a burning sensation in their bodies and, beseechingly, asked 
Banno to end the performance. This, however, was not possible 
as only the muscial measure Malar simultaneously sung bv 
another musician could cause retraction of the Deepak tune 

At last Chhanno of the neighbouring place, Chhnt, came to the 
r< scue of the audience. Next to Banno, she possessed masterv 
over music. She was entreated to give performance of the 
Malar tune which she did and it was in this manner that the 
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The well at Banur, known after Mai Banno 
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Emperor of India, who had come to Banur for entertainment, 

was saved from the fatal influence of the Dcepak tune. As 

soon as Chhanno started singing, clouds gathered in response 

and sent down showers to becalm the atmosphere of inhuma¬ 
tion. 

Akbar’s meeting with Banno appears to have taken place 
in the very first year of his reign (1556) while he ‘led his army 
towards the hills near Arabala and defeated Sikandar Shah, who 
fled to the hills. 

Banur marks the site of the abondoned ferry-crossing on the 
ancient Bupar-Ambala route. In November 1525, Babar left 
his native land with the intention of chastising the rebellious 
Daulat Khan Lodhi. the deposed Governor of Lahore, as well 
as Sultan Ibrahim Lodhi. He crossed the Indus on December 
16, 1525* and then advanced to Sialkot. Next he crossed the 
Jehlum and the Chenab and passing through Bahlolpur, Pasrur, 
Lahore and Kalanaur reached the ferry at Kahnuwan. He 
crossed the Beas and marched to the*fort of Mallot in the 
ShHalak hills. After reducing the fort, he searched it personally. 
He entered Ghazi Khan’s library and obtained therefrom a 
number of books some of which were given by him to Humayun 
and some sent to Kamran at Kabul.** Babur crossed the Satluj 
near Rupar which was the terminus of his route through the 
Shivalak hills. He then moved to Kurali and Sirhind. He 
halted at Banur prior to crossing the Ghaggar for onward march 
to Ambala and it was here that he received the intelligence 
that Ibrahin? Lodhi was marching towards Panipat and that 
Hamid Khan, the Shiqdar of Hissar i-Feroza, was also advancing 
against him to the Sultan’s aid. 

Babar's halt at Banur during his expedition against Ibrahim 
Lodhi dates back to February 1526. At that time this place 
stood as a magnificent citadel on the right bank of River 
Ghaggar. Presently the Ghaggar flows at a distance of seven 
miles from it. The T uzuik-i-Babar i contains a picturesque 
account of the valley of Ghaggar .near Banur. Babar moved 
along the right bank of Ghaggar upto Chhat and the beauty of 
the environs of the tract around Banur and Chhat made such a 

*See page 445 of the Baburnama. (Vol. IT) edited by 
Beveridge. 

**See page 166 of the Memoirs of Babur (Vol. II) by Kin<* 
and page 42 of Tawarikh-i-Firishta (Vol. II) edited by John 
Briggs. 
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powerful impression on the mind of Babar that he gave orders 
for laying out a garden at a distance of a few miles from Banur. 
During the medieval times, the suburbs of Banur and Chhat 
advanced to the extent of covering the entire land between the 
two and this merger of the outer-confines of the two towns 
formed them into one continuous colony. During the subsequent 
vicissitudes and devastations, which fell to the lot of these 
towns, they again contracted to smaller sizes. At present the 
distance between Chhat and Banur is four miles. 

The River Ghaggar has its source in the Sirmur Hills and 
was, in the earlier days, a tributary of the River Sarasvati and 
the combined river was also known as Sarasvati or Pawani 
beyond the confluence of the two branches. At present 
the Ghaggar holds higher discharge than the Sarasvati 
and, accordingly, the latter has begun to be regarded as the 
tributary of the former. The Sarasvati was once a mighty river 
which gradually contracted to its present semi-extinct form. 
Now a days the surface-flow of this river vaiiously alternates 
into subterraneous disappearance into wide and shallow sandy 
tracts scattered along its course. According to the Romayana 
the Sarasvati was once a tributary of the Ganga (which name 
applies to River Sutlej according to the Kangari Karchhak or the 
Tibetan Kailash Puran)* which leads one to the conclusion that, 
in the hoary past, the Sarasvati had its outfall into the River 
Sutlej. To the north of Thanesar is a holy place known as 
Ganga Tirath where the Ganga is stated to have taken a bath 
as a measure of expiation for sins. This legend actually means 
that the over-flow from the inundated River Sutlej (the Ganga 
of the Kangari Karchhak) touched the confines of the holy 
place. The precise time when the waters of the Sutlej spread 
to the environs of Ganga Tiratli is however wrapped in mystery. 
The Greek historian Arrian who calls it the Sar&nges** has 

*See the table of ‘The Four Great Rivers of the Holy 
Kailas and Manasarovar’ on page 238 of Exploration in Tibet 
1050 by Swami Pranavanada. 

**Ptolemy calls it the Zaradrus, Zadadrus or Zapadpos ; 
Plinv names it the Sydrus or Kesidrus and Strabo mentions it 
as the Hypanis. In the Ayin-i-Akbari 1582 Abul Fazal gives 
its ancient name as the Shetuder. In the literature produced 
by Guru Gobind Singh, the name of this river is mentioned as 
Satadrav vide the accounts bearing serial Nos. 16 and 21 in the 
Chritropakhyan and the epilogue of Ramavatar, both compositions 
being parts of the Dasam Granth. 
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stated that at the time when he wrote, this river had its 
independent out-fall in the Rann of Cutch. In the year 1000 it 
was a tributary of Hakra and had its out-fall in River Nara in 
Sindh. In 1245 the Hakra had dried up and the Sutlej flowed 
in the bed of River Ghaggar. In 1503 the course of the Sutlej 
shifted from Ghaggar to rejoin the Beas. Later it again moved 
south and entered into the previously abandoned course of the 
Ghaggar and in 1796 it left the Ghaggar again to meet the Beas 
at Hari-Ka-Pattan. The author of the ‘Char Bagh-i-Punjab* 
(1859), Ganesh Dass Wadehra has stated that in 905 B. C., the 
whole of the territory between the Sutlej and the Chenab w as 
submerged in water and that on account of the great deluge* all 
the towns and villages were destroyed, resulting in practical 
obliteration of human life in the affected area. At the time 
of this flood Banur (then Pushpavati) roughly marked the 
range of the flood on the eastern side and stood high and dry 
as if tending to over-look the vast sheet of flowing water. 
The present site of Amritsar marks the approximate centre 
of great moving lake of water. Amritsar still continues to 
form the centre of a big depression and the tanks got 
constructed at Amritsar by the fourth, fifth and sixth Gurus 
were actually the natural pools which were graded and 
improved to make the habitation beautiful and salubrious. 

The changes in the courses and discharges of the rivers have 
been instrumental in taking away from the importance of the 
several habitations which were situated on their banks. The 
holy place named Kapal Mochan was situated on the bank 
of the Jamuna towards the end of the seventeenth century.** 
Presently it is far removed from the river. Kurukshetra 
(ancient Brahmvarat) was once in the centre of the rivers 
Sarasvati and Drishhadwati (present Chautang). Both these 
rivers are presently semi-extinct, with resultant detraction from 

*The great deluge of 905 B. C. is the theme of a separate 
thesis by the author, concerns the submerged territory stretching 
from the Pabbi Hills in the west to the high tract to the west of 
the Sutlej. The average ground level in the area between the 
Sutlej and Pabbi Hills is still about sixty feet less than that of 
tract on the left of the Sutlej. 

** See the account bearing serial number 71 in the 
Chritropakhyan, 
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the scenic environs of the holy town Kurukshetra. The semi- 
extinct Sarasvati now flows between Thanesar and Pipli during 
flood season only. The Chautang no longer flows by Kuruk¬ 
shetra. It out-falls into the Western Jamuna Canal about 
four miles from Taraori. The holy place Pehowa, sixteen miles 
from Kurukshetra, is now on the bank of the Sarasvati in 
name only. The water of the Sarasvati has been shut in the 
Bibipur Lake even before reaching Pehowa. The soi-disant 
development works have thus turned several picturesque places 
into barren tract. The Bhakra Dam has reduced the flow in 
the Sutlej down stream of it and the amount of water that flows 
in this river near Anandpur has been drastically reduced to the 
resultant loss in the scenic beauty and strategic advantage of 
the place. The Pong Dam across the Beas, completed, will 
reduce the flow in the Beas to the resultant disadvantage of 
the Had has wain i colony on the right bank of this river. The 
proposed Thein and Salal Dams across the Ravi and Chenab 
respectively will further change the landscape in the plains of 
the Punjab. Banur has no more the Ghaggar flowing past it, 
but the change is not so much due to the recession of the river 
as the contraction in the size of the town. The proposed 
Chandigarh Dam across the Ghaggar between Panjkula and 
Pinjaur will further reduce the water-way of the Ghaggar down 
stream of the dam and the shortened course of the river will 
result in further increasing the distance of the bank of the river 
from Banur. 

An old edifice of historical interest at Banur is the 
ruined tomb of Malik Sulcman, the father of Khizr Khan, the 
first King of the Sayyad dynasty. Malik Suleman was the 
adopted son of Malik Mardan Daulat, the Governor of the 
province of Multan during the reign of Emperor Feroz Tughlaq. 
Malik Mardan Daulat was succeeded, after his death, by his son 
Malik Shaikh, who, in turn, w r as succeeded by Malik Suleman, 
to he followed, in the governorship of Multan by his son Khizr 
Khan, who in course of time ascended on the throne of 
Delhi (1414-1421). In an epitaphic inscription on the wall of 
the tomb of Malik Suleman, the date of his passing away is 
mentioned as 808 Hijri (1405). Among the debris scattered 
near Banur are the fragments of the ruined Zulam Garh fort 
and a later fort named after Banda Ali Beg. 
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A ruined mansion of Banur 

In April/May 1710. the non-Muslim residents of Banur and 
Ohhat sent a message to Banda Bahadur asking the latter to 
save them from the atrocities of the overhearing Muslim 
population, stating that the honour of their womenfolk was 
not safe on account of the Mohammedans, who, carin" little 
for the sentiments of the Hindus, slaughtered cows at their 
very doorsteps and poured the hlood of the cow in the wells. 
Banda accordingly marched at the head of his troops and 
chastised the Muslims to the satisfaction of the Hindu populace. 

He destroyed the town to such an extent that it could never 
regain its former glory 

GandaSingh has stated on page 518 of the symposium, 
bearing the title the Punjab (1960), that Banur was invaded by 
Banda Bahadur on the 27th of Baisakh, Sammat 1767 

rTX d ‘ n , g • n f th ^F nl „ 1710 - Basi "g his information on 
the Alchbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mualla, Ganda Singh has stated that 

? 7 in S w > l dU of l BanUr ’ Banda invaded Sirhind on the 12th May 
1710. The Sikh sources indicate that Sirhind was conquered 
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eight days after the conquest of Chhat and Banur* which 
shows that Banur and Chhat were subjugated by Banda in the 
first week of May 1710. Ganda Singh states that Banur was 
taken without any act of blood-shed as the Muslim population 
offered no resistance. The present ruined and semi-extinct 
existence of Banur is however not explicable thereby. The 
account of the subjugation of Banur by Banda portrayed by 
Gurdit Singh in Jagat Sudhar Pustak (1899) presents rather a 
complete contrast. Gurdit Singh writes. A whole river of 
blood flowed and an entire column of corpses heaped up. The 
commander, Dilawar Khan, was fatally struck by the Sikhs, 
Slier Khan received «a marked wound on his leg. The Muslims 
fled towards Sirhind and the Sikhs gave them hot pursuit. 
The Sikhs snatched three cannon among other ammunition. 

After his triumphant domination of Banur and Chhat, 



The Sikh temple commemorating Baba Banda 
Bahadur's revengeful march to Banur 

i ^ CC ,.^ a £ e °f Baba Banda Bahadur by Kartar Singh 
ivalasmal.a one copy of this work is available in the author’s 
personal librarv. 
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Banda Bahadur conferred ranks on the fighters, entrusting 
the command of the troops to Fateh Singh, appointing Baj 
Singh as the treasurer, making Ram Singh responsible for 
stores and enhancing the status of warriors, namely, Kahan 
Singh, Binod Singh, Ali Singh, Mali Singh. Garja Singh and 
Bija Singh. In the meanwhile, the Sikhs of the Majha (Central 
Punjab) and Doab (the area between the Sutlej and the Beas) 
had inflicted a defeat near Rupar on the troops despatched 
by Wazir Khan of Sirhind and the victorious army marched 
towards Banur. Banda had already left Banur and Kharar 
amid jubilant exclamations. The sky roared with hallelujahs 
and preparations proceeded ahead for march on Sirhind, 
the quarters of the government headed bv Wazir Khan, the 
arch-enemy of Guru Gobind Singh. 



A view of the vastly devastated area , ravaged 
by Baba Banda Bahadur, of Chhat measuring 

over one square mile 
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It has already been stated that Banur (Pushpawati) was 
the native place of Madhavanala v lio was ordered by the 
Rajah of that place to move out of the territory of the State 
of the latter. The following extract from the Chnlropakhyan 
throws amusing light on the subsequent wanderings of the 
great musician : 

The Braliamn came down to the place where Rajah 
Kamsain ruled. 

And there three hundred and sixty women danced in 
the open in a befitting manner. 

Madhava entered into the assembly and bowed down 
. to the monarch. 



The exposed face of the supptosed subterraneous 
passage connecting Chhat with Banur 

While several warriors sat there and Kam Kandala 
danced. 

Kama wore on her breast a bodice of sanatolum album. 

But whereas the bodice was the target of the eyes of 
all, the sanatolum album was not discernible, 
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The fragrance of sanatolura album drew a beetle to the 
bodice. 

But she brushed it away with the nipples of her breast. 

The Brahman appreciated the wonderful grace of her 
action and became immensely enamoured of her. 

The munificent prize which he received from the 
Rijah was passed on by him to Kam Kandala. 

The monarch remarked, ‘The bountiful donation which 
I gave him has been scandalously squandered by 
him ! 

I am not prepared to perpetrate favours on such a 
worthless Brahman. 

Since he is a Brahman, he may not be put to death, 
but he should immediately be turned out of this 
habitation. 

The very body of such person as offers him house as a 
hide-out should be chopped in several pieces. 

The Brahman having come to know what had tran- 
pired walked down to Kama’s house. 

(And told her), ‘I fell victim to the Rajah’s wrath and 
for that reason I decided to come to you. 

When Kama heard this tale, she immediately provided 
to him the necessary hide out. 

She talked ill of the Rajah and embraced the Brahman. 

* * * 

Then Madhavanala stood up and took upon him-self 
the freedom and mobility characteristic of air. 

And having heard the fame of Rajah Bikram arrived 
in distracted condition at the place where the 
latter ruled. 

* * * 

When Madhava narrated to him his tale, Bikram rallied 
his troops. 
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After decorating their bodies with weapons and armours 

the soldiers marched towards Kamawati. 

* * * 

Kama was restored to the Brahman. Hail Bikram 
Rai. 


King Vikramaditya’s father Gandharva Sain was a ruler of 
Amavati vide the Singh asan Batisi* (page 15, 877 print, Mustafai 
Press Lahore) and Bikramaditya prior to making Ujjain the 
seat of his government was a ruler of Dhara Nagar (vide the 
prologue of the Baital Pachisi. In the Chritropakhyan the name 
of the place where Bharthari, the younger brother of Vikrama- 
ditya ruled, while the latter was away in the forests far penite¬ 
nce, is mentioned as Dharanagari.** In the Mahabharat it has 
been recorded that there was a forest known as Ambika on the 


bank of the Sarasvati. Ambwala is presently a village on the 
Mullana-Bilaspur route. Ambika of Mahabharat , Ammavati of 
the Singhasan Batisi and the present Ambwala appear to denote 
the same habitation which, in the course of time, was deserted 
and founded afresh on a different site, namely, the present town 
Ambala. Dharanagar of the Baital Pachisi or Dharanagari of 
the ‘Chritropakhyan’ was located near the present site of 
Dharashetar, Dharamandal, or Dhara Tirath near Pinjore. Thus 
\ ikramaditya’s*** association with the region forming v.alleys 
of Ghaggar and Sarasvati rivers was one of the reasons which 


prompted Madhavanala, originally the resident of Pushpavati 
(Banur) to seek his help for winning Kam Kandala for him. 
After the death of Vikramaditva, Kam Kandala alongwith the 
other thirty one attendants of the Kings famous throne petrified 
into puppets (vide the Singhasan Batisi). Vikramaditya’s interest 

* One copy of this work is available with the author. 

**See account bearing serial No. 200 in the Chritropakhyan. 

***Ganesh Dass Wadehra, the author of the Char Bagh-i- 
Punjab ( 1849) states that King Bikramaditya (Vikramaditya) 
°f Ujjain introduced in the year 57 B.C. a new era known, after 
his name, as Bikrami Sammat. He further records that, later, 
in the year 78 A.D. the Saka Sammat was introduced by Raja 
Salvahan in commemoration of his victory over the then ruler 
of Ujjain, who was incidentally the name-sake of the earlier 
Bikramajit. The following geneological table, based on the 

nr Bagh-i-Punjab, supplies the chronological basis which links 
the two Bikramajits : 
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Gandharb Rai 

(Gandharb Rai is stated to be 
the name of the hither of famous 
Bikramajit, in the manuscript 
compilation the Char Bagh-i- 
Punjab preserved in the Punjab 
University, Lahore. In Baital 
Pachisi and the Songhasan Batisi 
the name is given as Gandharv 
Sain.) 


Bikramajit 

(the other variants of the 
name stated by the author of the 
Char Baghi-Punjab are Bikram, 
Bikaraman, Bikram Rai, Bikra- 
man ji.). According to the Char 
Baghi-Punjab he introduced the 
Bikrami Sammat in 3044th year 
of the Kalyug corresponding to 
the year 57 B.C. The total dur¬ 
ation of his rule was nine years 
and one month and was succeeded 
by his son Shi la Dutt who died 
issueless. 

r~- 

Samundar Pal Jogi, 

i 

Chandar Pal Raj pal 


Shiladutt, (Tssuless) 
T,.. I 

Bikramajit 


Bikramajit split the country ruled by him into two parts ; 

Smladutt was appointed the head of the government seat at 

Ujjam and Samundar Pal Jogi, who was an able minister, was 
appointed the ruler at Delhi. 


The author of the Nanak Shahi Jantari, Ganda Singh states 
that whereas Bikramajit introduced the Bikrami Era the Sabi 
Era was introduced by Salvahan in memory of his victory over 
Bikramajit. He thus confuses the two Bikramajits as does 
Kirpal Singh, m the Char Bagh-i-Punjab, edited by him (1965). 
The confusion has been made worse confounded by Ganda 
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in the Punjab is substantially borne out by Ganesli Dass Wadehra 
in his Char Bagh-i-Punjab (1840) wherein he states that ‘the 
Punjab which was virtually a waste land’ was turned fertile by 
him and he ‘rebuilt Lahore out of virtual ruins’ 

The author of the Encyclopeadia of Sikh Literature affirms 
that the descendents of Madhavanala known as Bhatras were 
al»o called Madhavas after his name and that the word Madhava, 
in the sense of Bhatra, occurs in a deed in possession of a Bhatra 
of Dhariwal, relating to a concession bestowed by Maharaja 
Han jit Singh in 1800 i.e. in the year of the treaty of the Maha¬ 
raja with the British.* 

The great Sufi Faqir of the Nagashbandia Older , whose name 
has been stated to be Adam Hafiz by Joseph Davey Cunningham 
(A History of the Sikhs , 1849), and Hafiz-ud-Din** by the 

author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharin was a native of Banur. In 
Cunningham’s wotk Adam Hafiz has been described to be a 
confederate of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the latter’s activities aimed 
at subverting the Mughul government. Cunningham states that 
they (Guru Tegh Bahadur and Adam Hafiz) gave ready a«ylum 
to all fugitives.’ He adds that the Imperial troops marched 
against them, and they were at last defeated and made prisoners. 
Cunningham continues, “The Mohammedan saint was banished, 

contd. from previous page 

Singh in the symposium bearing the title Punjab (1960) wherein 
it has been stated that Bikramajit ruled from 376 to 415 A.D. 
The anachronism is obvious. 

The incidents relating to Bikramajit narrated in the Baital 
Pachisi and the Singhasan Batisi have been ascribed to King 
Trivikrama Sena, the ruler of Partishthana (the present Paithan) 
by V. S. Pathak, the author of the Ancient Historians of India 
(1966) on the authority of the Kathasaritsagar and the 
Brihatkathamanji i. 

*Sce page 86 of the addendum of the 1960 re-print of the 
Encyclopeadia of Sikh Literature. 

**In the revenue records of Banur, appearing as Appendix II 
of this work the name of this Faqir is stated to be Sayvad 
Adam. 
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but Aurangzcb determined that the 
death”.* 


Sikh • should he put to 



The last resting-place oj Sayyed Adim Hafiz 

‘ Ba-nur ’ at Banur 


hermit 


The Naqashbandia Order was founded in India by a roaming 
mit of Kashan, Kliwaja Baqi B’illah (I£63.)€503). The 


object of the Khawaja’s movement was to create influence in the 
government’s machinery for the benefit of such persons as offered 
to join the new Order. The Kliwaja was succeeded after his 


* According to the local testimony of Banur, the orders of 
banishment were later withdrawn. This work contains a photo¬ 
graph of the grave of the great Saint at Banur. As already 
stated, in the revenue records of Banur, the name given is 
Sayyad Adam and it has been stated that Banur is a corrupted 
form of the appellation Ba-nur, meaning, ‘one with divine 
effulgence’ which title had been appended to his name by Sayyad 
Adam. For detai's the reader should refer to the appendix of 
this work. Another varient of the saint’s name is Adam Hafiz 
Banuri. 
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-I pointing depicting (luru Tegh Bahadur 
(•4m old painting from Mr. ShahanVs 
ancestral collection) 

death, by Shaikh Ahmad (1564-1624) who appended to his name 
the tall title of Mnjuddid Alif Sani or the ‘millenial renewer of 
the faith’. Shaikh Ahmad* had his headquarters at Sirhind and 
his role in the martyrdom of the fifth Sikh Guru Arjun Dev is 
evidenced by his despatch of an epistle of joyous tidings to the 

* The author has dwelt upon this topic at length in his 
article in the ‘Sikh Review * in its issue of August 1968. 
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«mt ( .vf k !!f hi A Shaikl ! Farid Bukhari (Murtaza Kliau) in tlic 
Emnpmr A,i ° S? ! ld P art y rc ^ om - In the subsequent period 

Vlewed the movement of the Naqshbandia 

then head ™ a consec i uen t of which Adam Hafiz, the 

Guru Teah t?5i T Vement > became ^iendly with the Sikh 
who wIs g th?v?rf» U i r V deS ^ ,te the faCt that ’ earIier ^ Shaikh Ahmad 
to the fifth Guru ^jun Dev. ° f ^ movement ’ had been inimical 

Po-^ Urin ® later ba ^ °f tbe sixteenth century Banur was a 

SKu"££“Sr - ,h « SmE I 

the Sind government Arn'cn^ **« defi " e the of 

■Sirhind as a province and th? head of thTThf T de8Crib ! 
as a Subedar is a copy 0 f a letter said L t , government 

Nawab Sher Mohammad Khan of Male^ Kotl ^ nt by 
Aurangzeb begging him in the LmT r ? 10 Era P eror 

lives of the two "infant sons of Gur U M SP T ^ 

Sher Mohammad wrote : “The administrnfi r ^‘ ngb * ?* awab 
Sirhind, with the object of aven^in^ th^ ** ^ P rovince °f 

activities committed by the Guru .^mruly and rebellious 

Of the minor childrensentenced ’to fiTandt “ ^ 

that they should be walled up alive till thet l r f, ° rdered 

reason that they are the offspring of the G^ru ” Tl 

the aforesaid letter forms part of the Malerkotl*' .T C ° P T y ° f 

dated 9th Ziqaad, 1121 Hiiri As A.lrl u? archives. It is 
on 28th Ziqaad, 1118 Hijri, it is obvfous that uni a '- ay 

mistake in copying or deciphering, the letter is eithe h®®® -‘ S a 
or the date on it has been intentiona l i ^ h ® r Sp " lous 
exhonerate Aurangzeb from the heinous act. ® *" * b ‘ d t0 

GobTnrl Si°ng t h Sa has P re t co'rde 0 d to^th^SE^ ^l"®? 813, ; vith Gu ru 
.Sri Gar .Sobka that ‘loaded ilith 1 ' V P ‘f ° f his " ork 
by Pathans, the Suba (Subedarl and ^“mpanied 

Guru Gobind Singh) in full furv’ Thua ' 1 "' ^i 11 ' 016 ' 1 ( a S a 'nst 
the head of the Sirhind government a ““'c'® 8 to Sainapat 
Sirhind was a fulbfleged province a Subedar or that 

Bhai Mani Singh ^ the * ™fted®T>m • the Hhl}, J ,li Halanavali of 

8m "““ - «*«. asr «*> 


(t 

c 
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away from his presence the Subedar of Sirhind , the Subedar of 
Lahore and the Subedar of Kabul asked all the three of them to 
first make a joint effort to strengthen the police post ot birhincl 
and then in turn to act similarly in case of the police posts ol 
Lahore rnd Kabul for the reason that hostile elements at 
each police post overweighed the resources at the disposal ot 
individual Subedars and could not be subdued except by joint 
action.” As an indirect inference from this text, the status ot 
Sirhind at once appears at par with the provinces ol Lahore and 

Kabul. 

In the Tahmasnamah , also called the Tarikh-i-Tahmas (1779) 
Sirhind has been stated to be a province, 220 miles in length 
and 160 miles in width, extending from the Sutlej in the rsorth 
to the districts of Karnal and Rohtak in the South and from the 
boundary of Bahawalpur State on the West to the banks of 
Jamuna on the East. 

Rashid Akhtar Nadvi has recorded in his work Aurangzeb 
(December 1952) the important offices of the Moghul adminis¬ 
tration. He states that Aurangzeb’s Empire consisted of the 
following nineteen Subas or provinces : 

Akbarabad, Shabjahanabad, Lahore, Multan, Kashmir, 

Kabul, Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Ajmer, Aurangabad, Bihar* 

Barar, Orissa, Oudli, Malwa, Khandesh, Bengal, and Bijapur, 

This list docs not include Sirhind. Nadvi states that the 
senior-most official of the province was called a Subedar 
(Governor). The main duties of a Subedar included establish¬ 
ment of law and order, supervisory care of the Imperial troops 
stationed in his jurisdiction and realization of tribute from the 
subservient territories. Nadvi, further, records, that the 
Faujdars were responsible for establishment of law and order in 
their respective districts. The other duties of the Faujdars 
included catering to the public needs, disposal of their complaints 
and grievances and maintenance of roads. The Faujdars excer- 
cised control over the police stations of their areas. 

Say ad MohammadT,atif, in his account of Guru Gobind Singh 
in his History of the Punjab (1889), describes Wazir Khan as the 
Governor of the province and later in his account of Banda, in 
the same work, contradicts his earlier remarks by designating 
him as the Faujdar. The self-contradiction is further 
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intensified in his statement that the name of the Governor of 
Sirhind who accompanied Zabardast Khan, the Governor of 
Lahore in the latter’s compaign against Guru Gobind Singh was 
Shams-ul-Din Khan (as distinct from Wazir Khan). 

On page 73 of A Short History of the Sikhs (1950), Teja Singh 
and Ganda Singh designate Wazir Khan as Governor. However 
Zain Khan who later held the same assignment as Wazir Khan 
viz., the headship of Sirhind government, has been called bv 
them a Faujdar on pages 175 and 203 of the same publication. 

The author of the Char Baghi-Punjab (1849) blows hot and 
cold in the same breath by designating Wazir Khan as Hakim 
(Ruler), Faujdar (District Controller) and Subedar vide pages 
113 and 119 of the 1965 reprint. 

In the Jang-i-Bahadur Shahi (1714), Iradat Khan, who was 
present in the train of Munim Khan in the battle of Dabar 
against Banda, the designation of Wazir Khan has been men¬ 
tioned to be Faujdar . In the Muntakhibul-Lubab of Muhammad 
Hashim Khafi Khan, Wazir Khan has been designated as Faujdar 
and has been eulogized in the following terms repeated by 
Maulvi Zaka Ullah in his Tarikh-i-Hind . 

“Wazir Khan of Sirhind had held the charge of civil and 
revenue affairs of that district for a long time. He had some 
troops and treasure and had obtained a reputation by his 
firm management.” 

In the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mualla quoted by Ganda Singh 
in chapter 12 of Banda Singh Bahadur (1964), the designation 
of Wazir Khan has been mentioned as Faujdar. 

In the face of the above evidences, taken in their entirety, it 
is obvious that Sirhind, though a district in name, was a de facto 
province. The ruler of Sirhind was directly responsible to the 
Naib-ul-Saltnat or the Regent at Delhi, who conducted the 
affairs of the State on behalf of the Emperor during the 
latter’s long absence in South India. 

Likewise though Banur was a Parpana (TehsiJ) of Sirhind, 
its dcfacto status touched that of a full-fledged district. 



Two Fascinating Personalities 


TWO : 


Eight miles from Rumpur Bushchr, in a village known as 
Nirmand (Narmund—the head of the man), the double-stored 
bungalow of Lala Kanshi Ram remains ever thronged by visitors 
who come from far and near to pay homage to the loving per¬ 
sonality of Lalaji. The Lalaji is a renowned Vaid , being as 
much a physician for the spiritual maladies as for physical ills. 
Highly hospitable, responsive and saintly, as soon as Lalaji 
finds intermittent respites from his medical engagements, he 
starts showering rain of divine precepts on those whom he finds 
around him. 

My first meeting with Lalaji dates back to the year Ji)fi2 
when I had gone to Kotgarh for purchasing apple 
orchards. Lalaji had come there to treat an old patient. The 
noble disposition of Lalaji strongly impressed me and before 
long he initiated me into the circle of his admirers. We moved 
together to Nirmand where Lalaji placed at my disposal his 
multifarious rescourccs, I began to live in a spacious room in 
the second storey of Lalaji’s house. Soon after my arrival 
at Nirmand, Lalaji introduced me to the land owners of the 
surrounding area and having purchased some land on a terraced 
hill-side I named the new orchard as Vishramvan. I used to 
be in I ’ishramvan for only five daj’s in the week and 
spent the week-end with Lalaji at Nirmand. Whenever I 
failed to come to Nirmand according to appointed timings, 
Lalaji used to walk over himself to Vishramvan whence we would 
together go to his house. 
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° n ! , of the commo “ interests which strengthened the intimacy 
that had grown up between the two of us was our immense 

Sin " Thr 'l 8 ' We went together to each old temple 
, JNirmand. The relies of Paras Rim at Nirmand and the »c 

old wood-carvings in the local temple of Lord Shiva were the 

vX l'w'r h | 0f ’ ten SUre<i , in 0ur discussions which were made 
lively by Lalaji s scattered references to Guru Xanak’s relics in 

the monasteries of Tibet wither Lalaji had moved several times 

m the good old days. I and Lalaji made several aborUve 

attempt s to secure the old paintings from the Kashyap Brahmins 

parthqTwith theX h °"’ eVer ' "«*«' ^uttXot 

few oX t . f ' ay - \ a - k , Cd , Lalaji to ofrer his valued comments on a 
few of the p.ctonal relics of the Sikh Gurus which I had com e to 

acquire during ray journeys to Patna, Banaras, Hardwar BuHian 

pur, Nantler, and the Dholbaha Khad which spans between the 

of the TC ^ 0sh ‘ arpur d / strict on one side and the southern slope 

Nadi LalTii X str , etches to the south of the &>?„ 

-wacii. Lalaji examined the various naintin-r. 

SrSra 3W5 pxz 

a* ssr ar«s?a*rrr 

Singh Singhpuria 8 The ' caffaphX ,J?‘ t ~ na 8 e p of Bh "P 
specially amused Lalaji who next took n t ‘ a Ba ? znamah 
Guru Nanak by a comtemporarv artist wbi,- 1 a pantin g of 
as an heirloom" in the 

came to be passed on bv the Utter ^ ^ m of H ardwar, 

course, of the extreme L^enee and rr 7*1* of 

evinced towards that proud and DrivileapH Wh,ch the writep 

great relic. All of a sudden a herm?t in n5f d P °f Sessor of the 

came to Lalaji’s premises The villi• 0chr l e - nf ' I ? ured clothes 

his hand a small bundle Handling ler . m,fc carr *ed in 

extreme caution, the hermS 1 a afortsaid bundle with 

We stood up m reverence and soreur/* 6 mt ° Lalaj’i’s clinic. 

be seated. We all sat down to listenTo^l ^ hermit to 

WJ listen to his precept. The 
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hermit placed the bundle, which he carried, in his lap with his 
hands clasped on it. He then extended his right hand to 
receive the painting of Guru Nanok from the Lalaji and, 
bowing down to it in reverence, remarked, “They are indeed 
fortunate who are the blessed adherents of the Bliadra Guru. 

The Lalaji explained to me that in the Manasarovar region 
the appellation Bliadra Guru meaning, the Chaste Guru, was 
applied to Guru Nanak whose devotees there do not address 
him by his proper name as an indication of reverence in the 
same manner as Indian women do not address their husbands 
by name out of modesty combined with respect. 

The hermit remarked, “It is a beautiful painting ! Devi Ram 
has several such likenesses.” 

“Who is Devi Ram ?” I asked inquisitively. 

“He is the great spiritualist of Tibet. He is the great 
devotee of the Bliadra Guru,” replied the hermit to my extreme 
curiosity. 

The words which the hermit spoke seemed to carry the 
listeners in transcendental rapture. Whenever, in the course 
of his talk, he uttered the appellation Bliadra Guru he bowed 
down his head and tears came down his cheeks. 

The name of this hermit is Jimba Gurang. His native land 
is Bhutan and he has passed the major portion of his life in 
the Himalayas. During his frequent sojourns in Tibet, Jimba 
Gurang had extensive meetings with Devi Ram who was the 
privileged ovuier of the great Tibetan repository of the relics 
of the Sikh Gurus. 

I invited Jimba Gurang to Visliramvan. He accepted the 
invitation. 

we loaded the mules with necessary provisions 
and the three of us viz., Jimba Gurang, Lala Kanshi Ram 
and myself proceeded to the Visliramvan. Jimba Gurang lifted 
his bundle to his head and slowly and majestically set his foot 
on the track which led to the writer’s abode. 

“Let me take the bundle on my head,” I said to Jimba 

Gurang, “The journey is uphill ! Let me relieve you of the 
load 1” J 

In reply tears came out from Jimba Gurang’s eyes. He 
said, “I do know that the journey is uphill. But in delivering 
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the bundle to you, I want surety that my gods do not get 
mutilated due to rough handling.*' 

I did not follow these words at all and without even 
endeavouring to grasp the import of Jimba Gurang’s remarks, 
I gave such reply as spontaneously occured to me. I said, 
‘•The gods are for worship, not for mutilation ; the disposition 
of injuring the gods should decidedly not be the job of any 
one !” 

Jimba Gurang made over the bundle to me and I carried 
it to the destination, feeling little inclination to question or 
conjecture the nature of its contents. 

When we reached Vishrumvan , Jimba Gurang said, “This 
bundle contains the paintings of the salvation-givers. I got 
them from the Holy Devi Ram. The allotted period of 
my life has approached its fag-end, I have the consolation 
that I have found in you the most siutabli person for lifting this 
load of me. The gems in it belong to the sacred mine 
Devi Ram !” 

Now the faint meaning of what Jimba Gurang had uttered 
a short time before, dawned on me in its true import. “I 
do know that the journey is uphill”, he had said, “But in 
delivering the bundle to you, I want surety that my gods do 
not get mutilated due to rough handling !” 

Jimba Gurang said, ‘’Preserve them carefully. On the day 
when these paintings feel a sensation of pain, blood will ooze 
out of my spirit as water comes out of the sponge when the 
latter is squeezed !” 

He further said, “This bundle enshrines my gods. I did 
not like to part with them. But your devotion has drawn my 
gods to yourself!” 

Jimba Gurang stayed with me for a week. When he showed 
a desire to leave, I said, “if you could stay on, the pleasure 
of serving you would have continued as the cherished privilege 
of this humble slave of yours.” 

In reply, Jimba Gurang said, “I am least entitled to the 
devotion and reverence which you display for me ; the rightful 
objects of attachment and adoration are the gods !” 

I said, “You are a colossal pillar of Sikhism in this moun¬ 
tainous tract which smells sweet on account of your fragrant 
influence !” 
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Jimba Gurang objected to ray statement and remarked, 
*■ am V 1 ^© coI°Psal pillar of Sikhism : Devi Ram is the 

real pillar of Faith. I am the dust of the feet of Bhadra 
Guru ! 

Continuing the conversation, I exclaimed, ”0 great saint ! 
will it be possible for you to accompany this humble devotee 
of yours to the plains below?” But against ray expectations, 
he reply came, ‘‘The days of my life are now numbered. Every 
ir l c ”, of th,s tract has been hallowed by the touch of the feet 
of I hat da Guru. It is a fit land for breathing one’s last !” 

Half-dejected and dispirited, I carried on, “This servant 
of yours has a desire to see Devi Ram face to face.” 

Jimba Gurang said, “I have imprisoned the soul of Devi 
l<am in this bundle which new on belongs to you !” 

I pondered for a while and then said, “I feel I have caused 
injury to your soul by taking these paintings from you. You 
W, H not bcar their separation. Plsase take back the paintings.” 

l Gurang did not agree. He said, “The documents 

nro J,T. CnS ini ?° C ,n th* 8 bundle are not mere papers ; they 
A f ^ mn 8 Pray spare no pains in worshipping them. 

I shon , °/ d i s u car( : n ^ this false garb that houses my soul, 

a h " t0 the 1 shall beg of Devi Ram the 

o sc m\ corpse aflame with his own pious hands.” 

thJlZ% Un ^ r thes ? pterions Circumstances narrated above 
ofth h fr KCnCe brou *l lt about ra y meeting with the first 
chanter fas * n * t,n « P er8 ° n * who are tb * theme of the present 
the Lent /L subscf l uent meetings with Jimba Gurang 

Gurmukhi to me several manuscript compilations in 

nncTnlore l introduced me to the hitherto 

which I cot frnm° t °l ^ 1 history. The vast inspiration 
by me in^seven 1 LL Gurang hns already been acknowledged 
the great liaht wi ar V C T- S *? ubbsbed in various local journals and 
events of Sikh tt °! ^ ,,nba Gurang shed on certain little-known 
articles contril t IS or .v has formed the matter of a series of 
which 11 b r <l by “ e L . totbe Punjabi Weekly, the Patch , 
11th June bl * ^he issue of the Fateh dated 

the Bun?jZ iLV/vL author ’ 8 article captioned I Tied 

m Lifted up the Same , relates, in contradiction to 
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the popular belief, the background of the circumstances which 
sowed in the mind of Emperor Aurangzeb the seeds of bitter 
enmity which he nursed against the seventh Sikh Guru Har Rai 
Popular Sikh History does not explain the physical cause of 
Guru Har Rai s passing away in the thirtysecond year of his 
hie. Jimba Gurang, however, rendered bare the obscure 
context and as a documentary support of his assertion 
asked me to read the lines, written in Gurraukhi characters 
on a painting of Guru Har Rai contained in the bundle which 
he had given to me. The lines in question read as under : 


“In the thirty.second year of his life, the end of this 

pr<?at soul came about by poison administered to him bv 
Malechh (or the Pointed One)." m - v 

In the issue of the Fateh dated the 18th June, 1967 the 
unter, basing his version on the information got from Jimba 
Gurang, mtroduced the readers to the interesting phenomenon 
of the existence in the Tibetan caves of paintings of the 

IZt JlT ° f fi th , e J Car - aS are literalI 3’ the pictorial counter! 

P, m '„ era,fied l descriptions of the months of the year in 

the Tukhan Baramah of Guru Nanak which forms a part of the 
Granth Sahib. The manner in which the pictorial nnH 
relics of the Sikh Gurus travelled from the phnins of the P 
to the Pholbaha Khad, which wa“ a bide out of he 

during the invasions of Ahmad Shah Abdali, and thence to the 
Tibetan repositories was described by the writer „f l‘ 
on the authority of Jimba Guranr in l f , , llnes ' 

dated theflth July 1968 In the ° f th ! FaMl 

of the Fateh of 1967 the' author wrote a ft S“ 

addressed to the Sikh community In the J l Gurang 

Gurang warned the Sikhs against accepting^^ “«-' a ge d'mba 
attribute the extinction of the vast I i ” otlons as 

"that their tre„ure i. not in the S„„, but i.° ”f.“i S',!"'”' 

m&&2sgig£mSZm -C^SKT 
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and having my being with the wealth of the sacred relics and the 
readers will agree that the task entrusted to me by the great 
soul, Jimba Gurang, is being accomplished by me within the 
framework of the resources available to me. 

Now I turn to describe my meeting with the second person 
already mentioned in the tite of this chapter. 

Eight miles from Jogindernagar is situated the beautiful 
habitation known as Barot. This colony stretches by the side 

S[ lr h ? f ? ed Rlver Uhl which is a tributary of the Beas. At 

#1 ‘ fc fl the water °f the river Uhl enters a tunnel which on 

A ronP trLi end / ,SCh{ ! rgeS - . the SamC int ° fhe P° Wcr house, 
.or ^ fi e * r ta ^ es the visitors from Jogindernagar to Barot. 

across the intervening high ridge. 

situated 6 on "tT the residence allotted to me was 

above the mn- h, , n ' S,de at an elevation of five hundred feet 
lost itself dim/ 1 * • C °l on y. anfi over-looked the landscape which 

had earlier rl 1 " f dlSt ? nt Hima,a .van peaks. My residence 
but fnr „ l ' ned unr,er occu pation of British Officers, 

lving deserter? Vf? • Pri ? i°i m V g ° ing to Barot > jt had been 
according ' ** ?' as stated to be a haunted house and 

freauentf 1 . Popular belief the nocturnal practical joker* 

frequented it m the stillness of the nights. 

riiifYui. '*1 ,®o . happened that having been tired by the cir- 
1" ° a U, ; h ‘", l 0 u r ucys of the day, I felt like retiring to bed 

berl' ’ A dmgly 1 l>ad a hurried meal and retired to 
bed. bleep overpowered me and I lay oblivious of the 

mfnal 11 ? 1 ° f • ?' Int crmittent knockings at the door 

Xrbtnf sem !' fa ( mi lar v °ice. however, awakened me 

unbolted .be T nil A, Ute T S - slee P- 1 was up on my feet and as I 
Mo va fl el ° 0r ’ ( . r -, Pr,tam Bali - the illustrious son of the 

one of the nnn "i V'i'T 1 had forraed acquaintanceship at 
alone with nnotl' * °. < t bairs at Anandpur was in front of me 

rvho Las t) 10P f ent em an. As Mr. Bali and his companion 
C Bali 'f/ccond personality referred to entered the room, 

antifui!, I! nr ? o!i te . r as a distinguished collector of 
a look it tl - e , U '. fdr. Shahani had come more for having 

me h S n r P u tC i nal re,ics " hich had b cen bequeathed to 

me by Saint J .mba Ourang than a dmiring the scenic beauty of 

the place. \\ e missed the rope-trolley,” said Mr. Bali, 
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“and h a ve come all the way on foot along the bridle-path." 
Mr bhahani had a reticent disposition. He listened more 
am spoke less, so that a psychological effort had to be made to 

make i, j affabIe - “Shahani Sahib,” I said,” I am sorrv 
you had to come on foot all the distance.” Mr. Shahani 
remar ed in reply, “The pleasure of meeting you has shed 

the entire fatigue of the way”. “So is the ease with me,” I 

spo e out I spent the entire day walking until on return I felt 

my 0 y like a big load on me, but your meeting has made 
me fresh as ever !” 


Mr I l ext ..‘ la y M f- R - M. Shahani, or, to give him his full name, 
ilr. Kanjit Singh Mahtab Singh Shahani examined the relies 
inch were in my possession. After a day’s stav Mr. Shahani 
expressed a desire to return to Delhi and myself and Mr. Bali 
saw turn off at Jogindernagar. “If you ever get time do visit 
Delhi , said Mr. Shahani, “Mr. Bali will conduct you to me.” 

Within a space of three months I, accompanied by Mr. Bali 
paid a return visit to Mr. Shahani. We had lunch with him and 
there after lapsed into platitudes. Mr. Bali started acquain¬ 
ting me with the genealogy of Mr. Shahani. “Mr. Raniit Singh 
Shahani 9 fathers name was Mahtab Singh,” said he, “whose 
^, ran .., afher was Rai Bahadur Chanda Singh who in turn was 
the illustrious son of Diwan Sahib Diwan Kalian Singh. M r. 
Shahaniis ancestors belonged to an illustiious family of 
Hyderabad Sindh.” Mr. Bali took out from a nearby 
a »t rSlan “anuscript compilation which was a translation 
“ i p e n B Jl a ,T al ? uran and bore tbe n ame of the translator 

yeaT 806 b% P r ° n Vn‘ ThiS o translati0n " as rendeled in ‘he 
Clnt! 9 /f by °T ^ hazan Sin 8 h > “said Mr. Bali, “who was 

Chanda Si^h Und r ke ^ W ° rk by Rai Bahadur Diwan 
Chanda Singh who was a great Sindhi litterateur whose 

activities touched their climax in the last quarter of the 
Kha^r SinTwh ^y i! , T - le , concludin g lines of the work of 

in E^lish rfad as unde" ? ^ PeTS ''° n ^ When re “ dered 
scribeSe reader? ^ ^ ° f <he tri °~ the author < b * 


wrote f0rg l Ve l he Iapses of the a “anuensis who 

Paradise r lgraphlc text and endow on him the gift of 
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“May the black characters ever remain on their white 
base and the scribe does cherish the realisation of this 
hope in time to come !” 

As I scanned the pages of the Persian manuscript my eyes 
fell, with wondrous admiration, on a manuscript document 
in Gurmukhi characters which became instantly the object 
of my close observation from its resemblence with the extant 
Hukamnamahs or the Holy Edicts of the Gurus. This original 
document measuring 11*4" x 4 2" contains the message of Guru 
Gobind Singh in the name of the congregation of Banur and the 
top space in it contains, in the hand of Guru Gobind Singh him¬ 
self, tlic gist of the intended message fully explained in the text 
below which has in all thirteen lines. From the concluding 
part of the main text (which portion has been ravaged by 
time) the year when this Hukamnamah was sent can be deciphered 
as Sammat 1755 corresponding to 1698. The despatch of this 
Hukamnamah from Anandpur to Banur took place prior to the 
famed event of the creation of the Order of the Khalsa as a 

seejuel to the Guru’s resolve to dissolve the corrupted Masand 
System . 

Having been instantly impressed by the unique value of the 
document, I spoke out, “Mr. Shahani, I am thankful to Mr. 
Bali and you for showing me this sacred text.” “I got it as an 
heirloom from my ancestors, “he remarked.” “Have you 
known all the time that you have been in possession of the 
autograph of Guru Gobind Singh ?” I questioned Mr. Shahani. 

“Yes, of course,” he replied. 

Then why did you not get it published with a befitting 
introduction though you arc yourself a publisher ?” I asked. 

Better late than never !” he replied, “Prepare an introduc- 
toi v booklet on the Hukamnamah so that we may publish it.” 

All right. I said and set myself to the task of preparing 
this w T ork. 

\ erily, both Mr. Shahani and Jimba Gurang are very great 
S< i U . ^ r * Shahani has adopted a thoroughly modern way 
of living while Jimba Gurang lives in simple rural style. 
The former is a sophisticated and educated businessman, whereas 
the latter is but a bumble recluse. Yet both of them belong to 
the same spiritual plane and in acknowledging the inspiration 
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which the writer of these lines has received from the two he 

tLvT 7 n0t r ab , le , t0 c ’ etermine what precise proportions 
they have individual}' influenced him and if he were required 

to place their names in the order in which they benefited 

him, he would be simply be unable to state whose name should 

come first. Great is the debt which the author owes to Lala 

£e7o h Ahte m nob7c^gs Pritam ** fOT “ the 
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Transliteration of the text of the Hukamnamah 
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Ik Onkar Satguni Jo 

Ban Or Ki Guru rakhaiga. Sangat Guru Guru japana ; janam 
saurcga. Sangat mera Khalsa hai. Kar hazur lai awani ; 
Guru tusada bhala karega. Ik) ) tola sona furmaish bhejani ; 
jo Sikh furmaish degu. so nihal hogu. Guru ke nawit ka 
iiovai so a pane pas rakhana ; jan Sangat hazur avai, tan ap 
hazur lai awana ; bina Nawai Sammat de Hukamnavai kise 
nu nahi dena ; iis pas Nawai Sammat da Hukamnava dekh&hu 
tis nu dena. Tusin mere farzand lio. Jo Sikh Diwali nu 
avagu, so nihal hogu ; Hazur di pahul ai laini. Jo Sikh Hazur 
di pahul ai (leigu nihal hogu. Bi)sakhi Holi te liath(iar binn 
kai pahul leni. * * * Sammat 1) 755. Satran 13. 

Note :—Punctuation marks have been added by the writer to 
facilitate reading. Words within brackets have also 
been added as the most suitable ones—the same having 
become unreadable due to ravages of time in the text 
of the original. 
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St T £. fi-Suts * w a T” h %»"* 

as the specially ordered requirement • ^uch T S t? °J g °‘ d ’ 
the orders for the snecial r <L„- ntSU ,, , a Sikh as honours 

ever has been reserved l tZ'VZF* c"'",' JU blessed - What- 

kept by the devotees in their 8 f ° r th ° ? uru shou ' d be 

Congregation happens to come in°tho Ho?v° dy ! When the 
Guru, the offerings should he J" the Holy presence of the 

pass on the offerings to anv one consigned ; do not 

in the Edict of the New Era Givi a ~ horlscd accordingly 
authorized recipients in «««,«! ' ^ lVe . offerin gs only t 0 the 

be laid down in the Edict that "'ll ., W ‘ bl the orders that will 
You are my off' pring ‘ Suc h Xto M the New Era. 
be blessed. y Let the BaptUnJ Wat h™* ™ Di " ali - shall 
Sikb as receives the Baptismal' Wate^lshallTe‘ m''' ? ueb a 
baptised on Bijsakhi (and) Holi duly armed * * * * ^ Get 

(Sammat ]) 755. Lines 13. 
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THREE : 


The historical festival on the 1st Baisakh Sammat 1756 
(March 30th 1600) at Guru Gobind Singh’s head-quarters, 
Anandpur-Makhowal* was, besides being an annual feature, 
an outgrowth of the interplay of definite historical forces. 

1 he old order chanyeth, yieding place to new ! The ageing and 
corrupted Masand System was wound up on that day and out 
of the ashes of the decayed old order rose the Phoenix of 
the Khalsa to meet the combined challenge of the multiplicity of 


* Joseph Davcy Cunningham affirms that Anandpur was Guru 
Gobind Singh's own particular residence at Makhowal, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
°LtV ,pinesS - (See foot note 1, page 69, A History of the Sikhs, 
• > ) re-print). On page 66 of the Prasharprasna or The Baisakhi 
oj Guru fiobind Singh (1959), Sardar Kapur Singh states that 
the name of the town, Anandpur, is the literal equivalent of the 
Mahay an Buddhist concept of Sukhvati, contained in the book, 
.S iikhvati-vyith, of Nalanda fame’. He adds, ‘Sukhvati is a 
luxuriant apocalyptic heaven, situated in the Dharamdhatu 
Kcgmn of I urc forms, divorced from Desire and resided over bv 
the Bodh.sattava, Am.tabha.’ The abstract and interesting 
approach of Sardar Kapur Singh in tracing to the Budhist source 
he nomenclature of the Capital of the Khalsa is a glowing 
tribute to the literary heritage of Guru Gobind Simdi. 
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the hostile elements which had combined in a bid to achieve 
collect'vely what they had faded to accomplish individually 
In the first row of the Guru’s opponents stood the adherants of 
tne camps of the lately active seceders, namely, Dhir Mai and 
am Rai, both of whom had been vigorous claimants for the 
Guru s gaddi. The former was Guru Har Rai’s elder brother 
and the latter his elder son. In the year 1645, Guru Har 
Gobind passed away,* nominating (Guru) Har Rai to apostolic 

succession, to the exclusion of the latter’s elder brother Dhir 

Mal - “fr 6 Gur " Har Rai - at the time of passing awav 
entrusted the apostolic seat to his younger son Har Krishan to 

the exclusion of the elder son Ram Rai. Dhir Mai and Ram 

Rai thus turned hostile to the central Sikh Church. Both of 

them founded rival sects and formed common cause with the 

Moghul authorities in a bid to disrupt the Sikh authority. 

In order to fully appreciate the deluge of misfortunes which 

the machinations of Ram Rai unleashed on the Sikhs 
the following account translated from the original Persion verses 
which form the text of the epitaphic inscription of Ram Rai’s 
monument at Dehradun serves as a proper starting point An 

English translation of the major part of this inscription is 
given below : 1 a 

* * * 


9. 


10 . 


11 


12 . 


Dara Shikoh received, at the hands of Auran^zeb a 
crushing defeat of such terrible dimensions that the 
mountains and rivers began to quiver and quake. 

After lowering his banners in the entire Empire he 
(Dara Shikoh) made it known to the people that he 
was going in the service of the Guru. 

FinaUy the unlucky prince (Dara Shikoh) proceeded 
to Multan where his resources utterly collapsed. 

Tll h e n /r| Img i M ° 1 i a I' ch 1 ( Auran g ze b), after his victory 

th“ G^utTxSn, 8 : ePiSt ‘ e ° f j ° J ° US tidi "« s 


167n*i ACC ° rd l ng i l l th ° Dalji * l ' ,n i -M“zahib of Muhsin Fani (1615 
1 670) quoted by Cunningham in foot note 2 i t 

Guru Har r l * Sk °? °f th * Siths (1849) Rub 

or on 19th February! loS °" ^ 3rf M ° hurrum ’ 1055 ^ 
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13 ‘It is but in the fitness of things that a person of 
exalted and lofty status like yourself should be in 

my court ! 

14. When the saintly Guru read this epistle he set his 
tongue moving to shed pearls of wisdom. 

15 In reply to the behests of the enlightened Monarch, 
he exclaimed, ‘I am confined to the prison of body 

but for a brief period. 

10. ‘For this reason I am not able to come. It behoves 
the King to ignore, under such circumstances, 

non-compliance’. 

17. On hearing the reply, the Emperor sent another 
letter very soon, writing. 

18 ‘Your excellent virtues are known the world over but 
if it is the will of the Lord that you are secretly 
intended to disappear from the world through 
death. 

19. ‘In the face of which your comforting others is out 

of question, it is still desirable ' that the inner 
mvsteries should be made known to them.’ 

20. ‘So please send sone one from among your sons or 

devotees who is enlightened and understands the 
inner secrets of the reality of life.’ 

21. When the King of the Righteous (Guru Har Rai) 

heard this, he, for once, plunged into contem¬ 
plation. 

22. After long thought and consideration his choice fell 

on Guru Ram Rai as the fittest person for this 
mission. 

24. (The Guru wrote to the Emperor), 

‘O, who adorneth the throne of Earth, every thing 
from earth to heaven is under thy sway. 

25. ‘Men of God have always been treated graciously by 

the prosperous beings. 
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27. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 



36. 

37. 

38. 



40. 

41. 

42. 


‘When the news (of the spiritual mission founded by 
Guru Nanak) gained currency among all sects, 
adherents of all shades of belief assembled together 
(to avow faith in the new spiritual order). 

‘I am not (truly) the Founder of the (Sikh) Corps ; 

(the new order is a Divine creation). God is a 
witness to all these developments.’ 

With boundless bounty the King granted him one 
colony, namely, Khera Chandrawal for his (Ram 
Rai’s) stay. 

After a lapse of a period, he (Ram Rai) left the village 
and the wise Guru, with foresight, requested the 
King to allow him to rtturn. 

The Ruler of the Time accorded assent and thus wrote 
to the well-bred saint (Guru Har Rai) : 

By the grace of God and with your mercy as our 
guide, your disciple is being sent back, safely 
to you.* J ’ 

After many difficulties, Guru Ram Rai presented 
himself before the saint (Guru Har Rai). 

When the saint considered all these services, he 
conferreel more than customary favours on him. 

He favoured him more than what was the tradition of 
the family since earlier days. 

A short time after these events, the great Teacher and 
World-Protector (Guru Har Rai) departed from 
the World. 


After the passing away of the Saint, the King again 
issued a royal decree demanding Guru Ram Rai’s 
return to his court. 

Guru Ram Rai determined to proceed a second time 

aud entered the metropol s. 

And made his abode in the earlier estallishmc lit. 

After a short time, when the Emperor went to his 
residence. 
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43. He conferred on the Guru the possession of a house on 

the banks of a pond. 

44. The Gurn lived beside this pond for two decades. 

45. When the cup of his life showed indications of impend¬ 

ing depletion, extinction threatened spark of his life. 

46. He said to lvmself ‘I should like to live in a place 

where, hidden from the view of all, I, myself, may 
be able to see everybody’. 

47. He chose the village Khor Doh amid the lofty 

mountainous environs where he wanted to spend 

his last days. 

4S. On each side of this place spring and bubble the , 
streams of flowing waters ; if you like to see 
Paradise on caith, see this. 

49. It is flanked on one side by mountains and on the 

other by thick forest, each tree of which is laden 
with fruits of Paradise. 

50. Between the Ganges and the Jamuna is a delightful 

spot which the birds of Paradise have made their 
home. 

51. On every side flow streams of bright sparkling water 


52 . He planted some dry sticks with his miraculous hands 
and while they were grounded into the soil, they 
changed into thodsands of blossoming trees. 

56. Later the great Guru himself made two wooden posts. 

..and with the other piece of wood he got 

constructed a tower. 

58. After all these achievements, he departed to the land 

of ‘extinction’ and made a home for himself in the 

land of ‘inexistence’. 

59. The learned people quote the chronogram Haihat 

Ram Rai’ to denote the year of his death which 
was 1099 Hijri. 
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60. The learned Monarch honoured the place of the Guru’s 
death like high heavens and got erected a monument 
to his cherished memory. 

62. At the site where the Guru consigned his soul to God 

stands a splendid building with attached gardens 
and residence. 

63. The altar at which the Guru meditated has bacome a 

place of worship for the kings and paupers alike. 

64. The wealth of that great Benefactor is feeding 

thousands. 

65. He truly lives who himself eats and sows for others 

to eat. Woe betide the man who lives a selfish 
life and dies with hoardings. 

66. I pen the history of the Benefactor by way of 

reverence for him. 

Date of death 6th Zikaad 31, in the reign of the pious King 
Alamgir in the year 1099 Hijri, by the Hindi Calendar 174*, 
Sunday in the month of Bhadon Sudi Ashtami. 

It is obvious from the body of the inscription that imediately 
before and after the celestial ascension of Guru Har Rai, Ram 
Rai was at Delhi and that during the period following Guru Har 
Rai’s passing away, Aurangzeb’s intimacy with Ram Rai 
increased considerably to the extent of the Emperior’s visit to 
the latter’s house and conferment upon him of a new residential 
accommodation on the banks of a pond. It further transpires 
from the inscriptional text that Ram Rai remained at the Capital 
for full twenty years after the passing away of Guru Har Rai on 
October 6th, 1661 and that towards the end of the year 1681 
Ram Rai left his abode at the Capital for the Dun Valley. 

The composer of the insciptional text refers to Dara Shikoh’s 
declared resolve to seek shelter of Guru Har Rai after the 
unfortunate prince’s first great set-back at the hands of Aurang- 
zeb in the struggle for succession to the Imperial throne. The 
inscription further unfolds that, later, Dara Shikoh behaved 
with timidity and the contemporary evidence furnished by 
Sujan Rai, the author of the, Khulasat-uLTwarikli (1696) 
corroborates the text of the inscription. Sujan Rai writes ; 
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“Having been defeated. Dara Sliikoh rushed to Lahore 
where the impending designs of his brother gravely terrific 
him and accordingly he decided to flee to Muitan and 

Qandhar. . , 

He confided his intentions to his associates. Kajan 
Rajrup exclaimed that he would go home to improve 
arrangements for mustering troops and leaving his son and 
emissary at Lahore he departed. A few days later the son 
and emissary followed suit. Guru Har Rai who had come 
with a largo army, left his camp with the assurance that 
he would collect more troops for him”. 

The evidence embodied in the inscription combined with the 

testimony of Sujan Rai falsifies Dr. Trilochan Singh’s assertion* 
that Guru Har Rai ‘did not give aDy military or financial 
assistance to Dara’ and ‘scrupulously kept out of the conflict. 
Dara Shikoh fled from Lahoie on 18th Augst 1658. On the 
next day Aurangzeb took possession of Lahore. As a strategic 
measure Guru Har Rai retired to village Galoti (District 
Sialkot). When the hostile atomoshphere cooled down, he 
proceeded back to Kiratpur. A shrine in village Galoti still 
commemorates Guru Har Rai’s stay in this village during the 

rainy season of the jmar 1658. 

The inscriptional text unfurls incompletely the obscure and 
mysterious nature of the circumstances of the passing away of 
Guru Har Rai while he was in the prime of his youth. The 
total span of Guru Har Rai’s life was thirty-one years, eight 
months and seventeen days, and yet no apparant physical 
reason appertained to his early end. In an article con¬ 
tributed by the writer of these lines in the Fateh’**, a Tibetan 
source was quoted which attributed tho Guru’s death to deliberate 
poisoning at the instance of Aurangzeb who nursed a grudge 
against tho former for his having aided Dara Shikoh in the 
struggle for succession Aurangzeb was an arch poisoner. Lieut 
Col. James Todd, the author of the ‘ Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan (1829) states that Ram Singh, had declined to poison 
his father, Mirza Raja Jai Singh to death at the instance of 
Emperor Aurangzeb and this was one of the reasons of the 
Emperor’s annoyance with him. Todd further adds that Aurangzeb 
then, entrusted this horrid dead to Ram Singh’s younger brother 

*Guru Tegh Bahadur by Dr. Trilochan Singh (1967), foot 
note 26 page 106. 

**The Fateh dated 11th June, 1967, Pages 15 and i 6 f 
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Kirat Singh. Max Arthur Macauliffe, the author of The Sikh 
Religion (1909) has described Aurangzeb’s abortive bid to poison 
Dara in the theses words, basing his account on native sources : 

“Aurangzeb was very cunning, clever and ambitious and 
aimed at usurping the throne. He administered a tiger’s 
whishker to his brother who became dangerously ill. Shah 
Jahan humbled himself before the Guru and addressed him 
the following letter: My son Dara Shikoh is now very ill. 
His remedy is in thy hands. If thou give the myrobalan 
and clove which are in thy store houses and add to them thy 
prayers thou wilt confer an abiding favour on me.’ The Guru 
was pleased that the Emperior had such confidence in him 
as to write such a friendly letter and consented to give the 
articles.” 

While examining the role of Aurangzeb in the context of 
his intended plot to poison Guru Har Rai to death, the 
following remarks of Syad Muhammad Latif in his History of 
the Punjab (1889)* on the suspected death of Shah Jahan in a 
similar way are significant : 

“Some time before his death, Aurangzeb had sent 
submissive letters to Shah Jahan, who was induced to send 
some of the crown jewels to his son. Aurangzeb, as an 
acknowledgement of this act of kindness, sent a European 
physician to treat the old king. The name of this physician 
is not stated but he had been employed on more than one 
work of poisoning and had been advanced to high office in 
the state. The death of Shah Jahan was soon announced. 
It happened during the night, when Aurangzeb was ready 
to march for Kashmir with a contented mind. The suspicion 
was never removed that the aged king had been removed by 
poison. Fakhr-un-nissa, the eldest daughter of Aurangzeb, 
congratulated her father on the occasion. The funeral 
ceremonies were performed in great splendour. The entire 
troops at Agra, in mourning costume, formed the procession 
and Aurangzeb followed the funeral car in solemn sadness, 
and with tears in his ej^es, to the celebrated mausoleum of 
his mother, where the remains of the unhappy monarch were 
interred by the side of those of his beloved wife.” 

When Aurangzeb poisoned Dara, Guru Har Rai provided the 
necessary antidotes ; when he made war upon Dara, the Guru 


*See page 174 of the 1964 re-print. 
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consoled and succoured the latter. Immediately after the 
passing away of Guru Har Rai, Aurangzeb summoned back 
Ram Rai to Delhi and conferred bountiful favours on him. 
Aurangzeb and Ram Rai were, obviously, accomplices in the 
tragic loss of Guru Har Rai’s life. The text of the epitaphic 
inscription at Dehradun, described earlier, says that in response 
to Emperor Aurangzeb’s message requiring Guru Har Rai to 
attend his court, the Guru replied that he was ‘confined to the 
prison of body but for a brief perid’. The young Guru’s pithy 
and symoblic reply contains in it the sardonic prophecy of his 
own imminent end at the instance of Aurangzeb. The sub¬ 
sequent machinations of Ram Rai encompassed in their wake 
the deaths of Guru Har Krishan and Guru Tegh Bahadur. He 
was all along at Delhi and with shameful satisfaction witnessd 
from the palatial residence received by him from the Emperor as 
a reward for his homicidal achievements the consequences of his 
vicious intrigues. However, in the later period, Aurangzeb 
warned him against being over-ambitious aud stunted his grow¬ 
ing ego, thus debarring him from becoming, in course of 
time, a potential menace to the State itself. The following extract 
from the District Cazetters of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh Vol. /, Dehra Dan by M. G. Walton, I.C.S., describes 
the definite change in Aurangzeb’s attitude towards Ram Rai 
after the incident of the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur in 
the year 1675 : 

“Ram Rai resumed his agitation and threatened not 
only his supremacy, but the life of Tegh Bahadur, but 
the latter remained Guru of the Sikhs until his arrest and 
execution in 1675 A.D. Aurangzeb was resolved to put down 
a sect the leaders of which were found to aspire to wordly as 
well as spiritual domination and who called themselves the 
Saclicha Padshahs , the Veritable K ings. It was by his orders 
that Tegh Bahadur was executed and the same time he 
directed Ram Rai to retire to the wilderness of the Dun 
and to refrain from meddling in public affairs or he should 
meet with a similar fate.” 

The text of of the inscription does indicate that Ram Rai 
had styled himself as the Guru, but the popular story that he 
disowned the word Musalmaii in the scriptural line Mill musal- 
manki and substituted the word Beiman or disbeliever instead, 
in a bid to gratify the Emperor at the cost of mutilating the 
scriptural text to the resultant displeasure of Guru Har Rai who 
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accordingly disinherited him does not find mention in the body 
of the inscription. As early as in 1877 Dr. Earnest Trumpp 
rejected the popular story as a myth born out of the erroneous 
translation of the line Miti musalman ki. The joined letters of 

the line when articulated according to Dr. Trumpp s scheme of 

punctuation break up as Miti musal man ki meaning that the 
clay was done into pulverised state by the pestle ; the word 
mu-sal signifying pestle, man, as adjective meaning 
and ki as a verb and not as a proposition, as popula y 

understood, meaning rendered. 

The date of the pacing away of Ram Rai as given in the 

epitapkic inscription is Bhadon Shudi Ashtami Sarnmat 1744 
(1687). The author of the Historical and Statistical Memoir of 
De.hra Dan (printed in 1*74 at Thomason Engineering College 
Press. Roorkee) G.R.C. Williams B.A. (Bengal Civil Service) has 
stated that Ram Rai’s shrine was built in Sammat J '56 1699) 
i.e. twelve years after Ram Rai’s demise. The full text is as 

under : 

“The Modern temple or Gooroodwara of the Ooda^ee 
Gooroo Ram Rai founded in 1756 S. is more noted. The 
central building, a handsome structure, designed in the style 
of the Emperor Jahangir’s tomb contains the Gooroo s bed ; 
at the corners are four smaller monuments erected in memory 
of his four wives. His father Har Rae, a Gooroo of mild 
ministry, having taken part with Dara Shekoh in the late 
civil war, had been compelled to give him up as a hostage of 
the Emperor. Again, when the latter died the fierce Teg 

Bahadur, Har Govind’s son, was electe ? ^mth Gooro ° th ® 
exclusion of the milder Ram Rae (1664) who left_his_ 


*The brief pontificate of Guru Har Kriehan (1061-64) has 
been skipped over by G.R.C. Williams. 

Bhai Kahan Singh, the author of the Encyclopaedia of Sikh 
Literature (re-print of I960, pages 47, 108 and 735 of the main 
portion and page 7 of the addendum) concludes that Ram Rai 
and Guru Har ICrishan were step-brothers and their mothers, 
Kot Kalyani and Krishan Kaur respectively, were daughters 
of one Daya Ram of Anupshehr whoso three wives, Shanti, An- 
anti, Jawala and Gaurjan gave birth to seven daughters who 
were all married te Guru Har Rai. 


contd. on next page 
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father’s house at Keerutpur on the Sutlej and he took 
himself first to Delhi, then to Agra where some accuse him 
of havin g aided the machinations of his friend, the Emperor, 

conid. from previous page 

Gyani Gy an Singh, the author of the Twarikh Guru Khalsa 
(see page 1140 of the third re print), however maintains that the 
four daughters of Daya Ram of Anupsbehr, namely Krishan 
Kaur, Chand Kaur, Prem Kaur and Ram Kaur were married to 
Guru Har Rai and to these four were attached four hand-maids, 
namely, Kot Kalyani, Tokhi, and Ladikki. 

Satup Chand Bhalla, the author of the Mehma Prakash (1776), 
nevertheless, states that Guru Har Krishan and Ram Rai were 
born of the same mother Sulakhani. The poet Saundha in his 
Bansavalinamah also holds the same view as that contained in 
the Mehma Prakash. 

During a late conversation oi the author with the preseat 
Sajjadanashin of Ram Rai’s shrine at Dehradun, Mahant 
Indresh Charan Das, basing his remarks on the testimony of 
Hardwar records revealed that Ram Rai briskly associated 
himself with the cremation of the truncated body of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur subsequent to the celebrated martyrdom of the great 
Guru. As already stated the text of the epitaphic inscription 
in the premises of Ram Rai’s shrine at Dehradun describes, 
in undubious words, that for full twenty years after the passing 
away of Guru Har Rai, Ram Rai remained present at the 
Capital. The aforesaid Sajjadanashin confirmed that Hardwar 
records support this view. He further added that after Guru 
Har Krishan’s passing away at Delhi, Ram Rai, himself, took 
the urn containing the ashes of the former’s body for 
submergence in the Ganges at Hardwar. Thus the butcher in 
Ram Rai, not being satisfied with the virtual assassinations 
of his father, brother and grand-father’s brother followed even 
their corpses and while he did so his rhapsodic odes simply 
eclipsed his inner mirth born of sense of false victory. Aurangzeb, 
in return, responded by erection ot a monument for him after 
his death at a time, when, according to Khafi Khan and 
Inayatullali Khan, the demolition of the Sikh temples, under 
the Emperor’s orders, was the order of the day. 

conid. on next page 
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against his rival. After Tegh Bahadur’s cruel execution 
(1676) he cherished fresh hopes of succeeding to the Sikh 
apostleship, but the undeniable superiority of Govind Singh 
once more supplanted him.” 

G.R.C. Williams also refers in his account to ‘the recommenda¬ 
tions in favour of Ram Rai from his powerful protector 
Aurangzeb to the Raja of Garhwal’ and adds : 

“Raja Futeh Shah endowed the temple with three 
villages Koorburah, Rajpore and Chemasuree. His successor 
added to these four others, Dhamoowala, Myanwala, Pundi- 
twaree and Dhurtawala.” 


contd. from previous page 

Among the reasons of disinherison of Ram Rai, Syad 
Mumhammad Latif, the author of History of the Punjab (1889), 
-obviously taking his cue from Joseph Davey Cunningham’s 
A History of the Sikhs (1849) includes the declared resolve of 
Guru Har Rai to such effect. He states th&t Guru Har Rai 
did not like Ram Rai on account of the latter’s ‘independence 
of Character'. He adds that Ram Rai ‘being in the habit of 
making bis own disciples, his father invariably made it a rule 
to speak of Harkishan, his younger son, in public, as his 
apostolic successor, though at the time he was a minor about 
6 years of age.’ 

The author of the Historical and Statistical Memoir of 
Dehra Dun (1874) quoted in the texr, of this work echoes the 
obvious contumacy of Ram Rai with Aurangzeb in the latter’s 
fatal designs against Guru Tegh Bahadur. At first, Ram Rai 
aimed at succeeding his father, then his younger brother and 
later Guru Tegh Bahadur. In the words of the author of the 
Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Dun , it was the 
‘undeniable superiority’ of Guru Gobind Singh which made his 
efforts ineffective. While Ram Rai passed away in 1687, 
Guru Gobind Singh was at Paonta in the Nahan State. Ram Rai 
had hie headquarters at the present site of Dehradun on the 
other sides of the Jamuna. The rulers of Nahan and Garhwal 
States were then at daggers drawn and their states, respectively, 
housed the centres of activities of the rival camps headed by 
Guru Gobind Singh and Ram Rai. In the Battle of Bhangani, 
the first group emerged finally victorious over the second one. 
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M.G. Walton I.C.S., the author of the District Qazetleersr 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Vol . 1 Dehra Dun 
(printed at Government Press Allahabad, 1911) agrees with G.R.CT 
Williams in the matter of the year of erection of the monument 
of Ram Rai and has stated on pages 214-215 of his work that 
‘the Temple or Gurudwara of the Udasis, the sect of religious 
ascetics founded by Ram Rai, their Guru, was built in 1699.’ 

Thus, in the year 1699 i.e. twelve years after the death of 
Ram Rai, while Guru Gobind Singh was engaged in founding 
the Khalsa at Anandpur-Vlakhowal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent 
orders from the Deccan, soon after, for founding at Dehra Dun 
the monument of his erstwhile favourite courtier Ram Rai who 
had been his accomplice in the Emperor’s fatal designs against- 
the seventh, eighth and ninth Sikh Gurus. 

It has already been stated on the authority of G. R. C. 
Williams that Rajah Fateh Shah of Garhwal attached three 
villages to Ram R-ii’s monument and that his successor added 
four more. In 1689 i e. ten years before the creation of the 
Order of tbe Khalsa by Guru Gobind Singh, Rajah Fateh Shah 
had marched at the head of his army to wage, with Guru 
Gobind Singh, with the avowed object of breaking the image 
of the latter, an unprovoked yet gallant battle—the Battle of 
BhaDgani. Of course, this was repulsed. Whereas the dead 
Ram Rai received gifts of land from Fateh Shab, the living 
Guru Gobind Singh was surprised by him by an unprovoked 
attack. The reasons which brought about the Battle of 
Bhangani, however continue to remain obscure and the solitary 
voice of the author of the Jangnamah Guru Gobind Singh 
attributing the battle to Imperial wrath is but a cry in the 
wilderness. The author of the aforesaid work states : 

The Emperor sent emissaries with written orders ! 

He wrote to the chiefs and called upon the Rajahs 
(to fight) ! 

He wrote to the ruling family of Jammu in strong 
terms ! 

He despatched a letter to Jammu and made it incum- 
bant upon the Chiefs to turn to combat the Guru, 
(saying) : 
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‘He styles himself as a Hindu Pontif who is responsible 
for a whole epoch of touble, 

‘O bravemen, besiege him lest he should escape.’ 

This battle was the first in the long chain of battles which 
form a conspicuous facet of the great Guru’s epoch-making 
caraer and its context atonce unfolds itself as the natural out¬ 
come of the relations of the trio consisting of the Guru’s foe 
Aurangzeb, the latter’s courtier Ram Rai and the Rajah of 
the hill-state of Garhwal which housed the headquarters 
of Ram Rai from the year 1682 to 1687 i.e. after his leaving the 
Capital for Dun Valley till his death. While searching for the 
reasons of the Battle of Bhangani, we cannot ignore that 
native records are unanimous in stating that in between the 
said battle (April 1789) and the demise of Ram Rai (1787), Guru 
Gobind Singh visited Dehradun, on the invitation of Ram Rai’s 
widowed wife Punjab Kaur who had outlived her husband and 
had been pestered so much by the mercenary designs of the 
erstwhile followers of her late husband that she had even¬ 
tually to call Guru Gobind Singh who accordingly left Pounta 
for Dehradun where such persons from among the whole lot as 
were considered by Punjab Kaur to be incorrigibly re-calcitrant 
were got burnt to death in a cauldron containing boiling oil. 
This incident occurred in the jurisdiction of the Garhwal State 
and can be regarded as a reason among others which precipi¬ 
tated the quarrel between Guru Gobind Singh and Rajah 
Fateh Shah who looked upon the incident of Dehradun as a 
balatant crime committed as a challenge to the integrity of 
his State. 

The preceding remarks describe the extent to which the 
adherents of Ram Rai contributed to the difficulties of Guru 
Gobind Singh and his three immediate predecessors. Next we 
take up the role of the Masanda, in general in the same context. 

The origin of the Masand System dates back to the ponti¬ 
ficate of the third Sikh Guru Amar Das who nominated as many 
as twenty-two Sikhs to take charge of the same number of 
missionary seats ( Manjian) in their respective dioceses through 
the length and breadth of the country. The author of the Suraj 
Prakash (1843) records : 
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There were twenty-two nobles at the Emperor’s court 
at Delhi ; 

The same number of Sikhs was appointed to the 
missionary seats. 

In the above verse the word Delhi is an anachronism for Agra 
as it was in the reign of Shah Jahan that the Moghuls made 
Delhi (Shahjahanabad) the alternative seat of government. All 
the same this verse does signifly, in no vague way, that the idea 
of the challenge to the Moghul government dates baek, contrary 
to the popular assertion to a very early period of Sikh History. 
Guru Amar Das did not pay the. pilgrim-tax during his 
missionary tour to the East. In the words ot Guru Ram Das 

“Next the Guru (Amar Das) moved to the Jamuna. 
The Guru repeated the Name of the Lord. 

“The tax-collectors welcomed him by making offerings 
to him and allowed his camp followers to move 
gratis (across the Jamuna) on account of their 
regard for the Guru.” 

The fifth Guru Arjun Dev’s refusal to pay tax to Birbal 
for tlie expedition conducted by the latter against the Yusvfzai 
Pathans represents an advanced stage of the same anti-govern¬ 
ment attitude. The smouldering fire burst into a conflagration 
after the martyrdom of Guru Arjan Dev by the orders of 
Emperor Jahangir, thus sowing the seeds of the bitterest enmity 
between the Sikh Church and the Moghul government. 

Reverting to the proposition of the Masands the best way 
to introduce them to the readers seems to quote the following 
description from the pen of Muhsin Fani : 

“It may be known that in the period of the Afghan 
Sultans the nobles were called Masnad i Ali, (or those 
endowed with high seats) which appellation changed into 
the shortened and corrupted form Masand in the course of 
the repeated usage of the term by the Indians. And as the 
Sikhs look upon the Gurus as Sacha Badshahs or True Kings 
their agents are called Masands and also Ramdas (the Slaves 
of God).” 

-Muhsin Fani further adds : 
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“Prior to the pontificate of the fifth Gufo offerings or 

the tithes were not collected from the S'khs (according to 

fixed norms) and whatever they offered of their own accord 

used to be accepted. Arjun Mai, in his time, deputed an 

agent for gathering tithes and offerings from the Sikhs in 
each town.” 


Muhsin Fani carries on : 

“And people started becoming the Sikhs of the Guru 
through the media of the recpective Masands . And the 
chief Masands who, in their capacity as intermediaries, were 
instrumental in converting large crowds to the fold of the 
Gurus themselves appointed their further agents so that 
through each of such agents of the Masands people became 
the adherents of the respective Masands and for that matter 
became the Sikhs of the Guru.” 


Mauhsin Fani further states that in the month of Baisakh 
the Masands used to come to the liead-quarters of the Guru and 

such of their adherents as so desired accompanied them to the 

Guru s presence and while the Masands departed the Guhi save 
to each one a head-dress. ® 


,,J, he above account shows how the functions of the Masands 
Guru Amar PUrC / ei ^ C0I)ic ' durin g pontificate of 

Guru Amar Etas, became fiscal m the time of Guru Arjun Dev 
Gradually the seats of theMisands became hereditary, lndu- 
bhusan Bancrjee, the author of the Evolution of the Khaha 

ZTvdil 0f V r L 11 ,° f his work < sec °" d -blitmn 

l,7r )l . hat ft ca , me abo “t that the Masands, who had been 
the foremost among the Guru’s auxdiaries, became, in course of 
time the greatest counterpoise to his authority.’ 

Sukha Singh, the poet-cum-theologian who was an expounder 
of the .Scriptures at Takht Kesgarh, Anandpur, has described in 

las composition the (Jurbitas Patshahi Daswin (1707) the 

followmg interesting anecdote illustrative of the degeneration of 
the Masands into corrupt channels. Sukha Singh writes : * 

On receiving t.he news (of the Gam’s * 

the Khalsa) the humble devotees of the Guru mnv ^ reate 
the length and breadth of the country moved over 

upon the Sikhs to reach, wearing hair onSteftoSsT"”" 8 
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Then the Master thought of creating the Khalsa, at 
once special and tenacious, 

And considered expurgation firstly of his own royal 
Court and thereafter of the Sikhs in general, declaring, 

‘The Masands are ill-disposed, evil-tempered and block¬ 
headed and claim equality with the Guru in quite vehement 
marner. 

‘Since they have taken to apportionment to them of the 
large amounts meant as the tithes for the Guru, their intlect 
has been totatlly eaten up.’ 

* * * 

A tale has been heard of the two Masands who were 
famous for their worshipfulness. 

Mayya and Sucliayya were the names of the two. 

Both of them were among highly wealthy persons of the 
world. 

They used to fetch from the East the tithes in their 
entirety ; 

But whereas they gave (to the Guru) but a nominal 
amount, they embezzled a lion’s share for themselves. 

* * * 

One of the Sikhs sent precious cloth costing a thousand 
rupees meant to be used as a saree (for the reverred 
Mother). 

* * * 

In haste, the same was taken by Suchayya who kept 
the same at his house without mentioning it to anyone. 

* * * 

Then that Masand himself took that piece of cloth and 
made it into breeches for his wife. 

The woman turned it into trousers and thought not of 
the Master in her heart. 
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m A « ft , C u a 1o ?? Vi me had passed, it SO happened that the 

ame Sikh i.e. the Bengali millionaire, came to see the Guru 

as he felt a desire to come in his holy presence to hi 
blessed with a cherished boon. 7 presence to be 

He took with him another piece of cloth of slightly less 
worth as compared to the one that had been previously sent 
that very wise man took the gift personally to the Guru. 

After a long time had passed, he came into the Holy 
Assembly and on seeing the Guru became highly pleased. 

He laid down the offerings in their entirety in the 
manner which lie thought fit and when he gave the precious 
cloth everybody saw the same. F 

The eyes of the entire Congregation were set on that 
worth and a praiSed him and g ave high estimates of its 

Then the Sikh said ‘O Lord, the one previously sent was 

even supenor to this one. J 


(He carried on), ‘That one was for feminine use whereas 
2d Zn 'remarked'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ he 35 

Then The IfskorrepHe? ^OgreatOeean^nHere /'T ^ “ ? 

■I sent that through the Matand, Suchayya (by name) 

* * * 

studdTT are 

wom&n was sent for b hear,n g this that 


» 

a treTand were beaten°to death! '"' 3 COMOrt > Were *»»« 

Guru n LTr\aSCbu™„TT hirneV" ** hoad «l“»rte™ of the 
burlesque in imifation of the eoSr S, „°f bef ° re him a 
me,dent is best described in the words of Sukha StoT" Th<? 
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Having obtained the Guru’s permission, they gave per¬ 
formance accordingly. One mime disguised himself as a 
Masand. 

He rode on horseback accompanied by two attendants 
and behind him he seated without demur a public woman. 
And the protector of the poor started for collecting the tithes. 

He alighted from the horse and entered into the house 
of a Sikh who was noble and good but poor. He served the 
Masand with extreme care and gave whatever he was capable 
of providing from his house. 

After preparing the meals that noble Sikh came and he 
spoke to the Masand, ‘O Kind Sir, get up and accompany 
me.’ When the Masand came to the dining spot, the Sikh 
placed before him the meals that had been prepared. 

The Masand, (however), on looking at the loaves of 
wheat flour and the pulse prepared from vetches, judged the 
quality of the food. He threw the pulse away and scat¬ 
tered the loaves in the four directions. 

The Masand became full of wrath and, in loud tone, 
spoke out, ‘O sinner, to j'our house walked personally the 
Guru ; 

‘Don't 3’ou see that the food prepard by you is worth¬ 
less like ash ? Your very birth in this world is damned. 
Such food is not accepted, even in dream, by our curs. 

* * * 

Then the fool of the Masand told the Sikh that his 
requirement was the meat of the animal killed with one 
stroke and also wine and pudding. 

Saying thus, he rode on horseback to depart. The 
Sikh fell on his feet. He made supplications and brought 
him round to stay on. He sold some oranments of his 
wife. 

Food was prepared for the Masand according to the 
menu of his choice and as he took it, he sniffed his nose. 

One quilt was spread for him to sit on it and the host 
offered to him a rupee (in recognition of his high status in 
the spiritual hierarchy). 
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, P ,a j|ng the offering before him the Sikh fell on the feet 
otthe Jfawnrf who, in turn, kicked him. The coin was 
lilted by the Masand with his hand and was flung towards 
the whore (who accompanied him). 

Then, while departing, he remarked ‘O Sinner, the Guru 

came to your house ; why did you offer him but a mite ? 
And saying so he moved away ! 

Having been convinced of the jobbery of the Masands Guru 

stafi° y tv, d f dr . aStl ° P un,tlve measures against them. Sukha Singh 
states that some were consigned to the flames of a bonfire and 

Ldd- MU mg 01 0I ] t lClr hea ' ls the y " ere burnt.’ Sukha Singh 
adds, Many were hung on the gallows, others were pierced with 

x&r - * h - *>4 

Gnrn'r , foll °"' in gr e m a rks from the Disam Granth containing 

of th« < W b ' nd | mgh - 8 personal testimony of the vicious practices 
of the Masands voice a vehement protest against their institu 

Su°kha n Singh r : y m ‘ SSing detai ‘ S in their above Ascription by 

th.J!l, a + Y p n , e g ° 69 t0 tbe Jo ° ia ' the y ‘ell him to offer to 
them all the belongings in the visitor’s house. 

. , ri an .y ° ne 8° e . s to the Sanyasis, in haste they ask him 
t > part with his entire house in the name of Dattatrey. 

//Vu- 6 Sam f , manner ) If any one goes to the Masands 

belonging"™h,°m mg *° th<!m iramediate| y ‘he entire wealth 
the mysteries of^God. ' Bring ' b™ 8 ’’ bUt n ° ne expIains *o us 

give us :KoSg S fc MaSaWl8 ' th6y Say ’ **** *nd 
noneZt a our V s e e r ives el0ngS t0 y ° U 8h ° U ' d ha?ti,y be offe red to 
else’s name, etenl/mtLk^ ^ ^ menti ° n W 

If they hear of any one desirous of t'ivimr thov r ..» 

“"‘ l| ,h ' y - -»• 
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They put oil into their eyes and thus make people 
believe that they are shedding tears. 

If they find any one wealthy among their adherents, 
they serve him food and see that he takes it. 

If they find him to be poor, they give him nothing and 
even if he begs they do not show him their faces. 

These beasts plunder men and never sing the praise of 
the Lord. 

On the first Baisakh, Sammat 1756 (March 30th, 1699) the 
Masand System was finally wound-up and on its debris was 
founded the Order of the K ha Isa to combat and curb the mali¬ 
cious designs of the three-pronged front formed against Guru 
Gobind Singh by the dissentient sects (Dhirmallyyas and Ram 
Rayyas ), the semi-independent hill-states and the Central govern¬ 
ment at Delhi. The memory of the execution of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in 1675 under the orders of Emperor Aurangzeb was still 
fesh in the minds of the Sikhs. The Rajah of Bilaspur State 
viewed the headquarters of the Guru as an independent 
principality within his state and interpreted the royal decorum 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s Darbar as a challenge to the integrity 
of his State. The dissentient sects assigned to themselves the 
role of reporters and intriguers. And still, in complete disregard 
of the inimical moves of the said joint front, the un-interrupted 
sound of the war-drum of Guru Gobind Singh beat at Anandpur 
to t! e sardonic awe of the Rajah of Bilaspur State. Guru 
Gobind Singh’s court-poet Mangal writes : 

The trumpet of pleasure sounded at the abode of plea¬ 
sure, namely, Anandpur, to the resultant bafllemcnt of the 
ruler of the State. 

Bliabhikhan feels that his continued stay in the fort of 
Lanka is no more safe in the face of the awe-striking march 
of Havana eloseby. 

Bali whose court as well as the entrance to it contains 
the symbol of victor}', finds his strength depleted. He has 
withdrawn to his hide-out in the lower region. 

The war-drum of Gobind Singh who is the King and 
Guru in one does not allow his enemies to sleep with rest. 
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Ghulam Muhayyud-Din alias Bute Shall has stated in his 
awankh-i-Punjab (1848) that according to report which the 
omc.al news-writer sent to Emperor Aurangzeb, as many as 
twenty thousand men became converts to the new Order on the 
very clay of its inception. Ghulam Muhayyud-Din gives in the 
toilowing words the proclamation which Guru Gobind Singh 
issued on the day when he founded the Order of the Khalsa : 

Let all adopt one system and sink differences of religion. 
Let the four Hindu subdivisions who have different codes of 
conduct abjure them all, take to one form of worship and 
become brothers. Let no one regard one-self superior to 
another. Let none assign special sanctity to the Gan^a and 
othe places °f pilgrimage which are mentioned as sacred in 
the Books or adore such incarnations as Ram, Krishan 
Brahma and Durga but believe in Gun, Nanak and other 
Lurus. Let men of the four castes receive baptism, eat out of 
one dish, and nurse no grudge against each other.” 


Ghulam Muhayyud-Din following his predecessor, Ahmad 

Shah Bat aha, the author of the Tawarikh i Hind (1818) gives in 

the following words personal comments which the news- 

writer forwarded to the Emperor in regird to the event of the 
creation ot the new order : 


When the Guru had thus addressed the Assembly 
several Brahmans and Khatris stood up and declared that 
they would abide by the Faith of Guru Nanak and other 
Gurus. Others, on the contrary said that they would never 
accept any religious order which violated the spirit of the 
contents of the Vedas and Shastras and would not give 

from f£ ,r - TTh, fait r h tl ! at h * d been inherited by them 
from their forefathers for the simple reason that a mere boy 

desired so Thus though several refused to accept the Guru’s 

religion, about twenty thousand stood up and promised to 

obey him as they hail-complete faith in his spiritual mission. 

Ahmed Shah Batalia and Ghulam Muhayyud Din concur in 
recording that^ within a. few days after the Baisakhi festival, 
about eighty thousand initiates were baptised into the Khalsa 


The mixed reaction of the people to the New Order is eauallv 
borne out by Guru Gobind Singh’s court-poet Sainapat who has 
given in his Sri Gur Sobha a picturesque account of the event 
of the creation of the New Order. Sainapat writes ; 
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The congregation, in its entirety, gathered in an 
auspicious meet on the banks of the Sutlej. 

And whereas some embraced the Order of the Khalsa, 
others reacted despondently. 

Among the decisions arrived at, in the great gathering, 
Sainapati mentions the following changes in the fiscal system : 

Give up the Masands and keep in your own homes the 
tithes, offerings and the amounts vowed to be deposited with 
the Guru ; 

The offerings meant for the Guru should henee-forth be 
personally delivered to the Guru. 

Referring to the persons who reacted coldly to the new order, 
Sainapat says that the hard vetches , if put in earthen pot, do not 
soften despite the best efforts to boil them by burning fire 
underneath. 

In a rather lengthy but interesting narrrtive Sainapat dwells 
upon the repercussion of the event of the creation of the Khalsa 
on the social life in the Capital itself. He says : 

The new code of conduct was made known to all in 
Delhi ; 

Some responded with devotion, whereas others disreg¬ 
arded it. 

★ * * 

When the Congregation of the devotees came back (to 
Delhi) after seeing the Guru (at the time of the Baisakhi 
festival), the code of conduct meant for the initiates to the 
new order was expressly made known (to such inhabitants of 
Delhi as had not seen the proceedings of the recent Assembly 
at Anandpur.) 

The new code was made the theme of discussion in a 
shrine there. 

The Sikhs heard the discourse and then acted 
accordingly. 

The baptismal water was prepared and the entire 
congregation drank the same, making five Sikhs the witnes¬ 
ses (of the ceremony.) 
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However the Khatris and Brahmans remained aloof. 
They thought in their minds : 

‘If, being Brahmans, we desist from the ceremonious 
tonsure, how shall we be praised in the world ?’ 

In this manner many people became skeptical (of the 
merits of the New Order) and became oblivious of the injunc¬ 
tions of (the Guru who was verily the) Creator (in human 
form.) 

Many remarked, ‘The code his extremely tough and also 
incompatible with our family traditions and customs.’ 

Many explained, ‘The code is a creation of the precep¬ 
tors themselves. The Guru did not issue such injunctions at 
all.’ 


And yet others said, ‘Let us await written orders before 
we take to the innovations.’ 

Several people however reacted fondly to the precepts 

and such were the people who received exalted status in this 
world. 

And there were also people who were so much moved by 
the genuinneess of the new cDde that they left their families, 
(and became ascetics.) 


Dilating upon the aftermath of the event of the creation 
of the Khalsa, Sainapat adds : 

xt al * t * iere was a Khatri whose cold attitude to the 

New Order became the theme of discussion in the Congrega¬ 
tion. It was decided 


That he should be caught by the 
and asked to return to his house ! 


arm and turned out 


* 


* 


* 


Then he came to another's house and narrated to him 
his experience, saying, 

‘Till this day such a phenomenon had never occurred. 
They have started an altogether new practice,’ 
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Sainapat says that the host entertained the visitor and 
calmed his apprehensions, stating, 

‘Why do you worry ? Who can boycott you ? You 
command great respect in the citv. The entire world knows 
it.’ 

Sainapat states that when the Sikhs came to know that the 
man boycotted by them had been hospitably received, they 
reprimanded the host, named Pritam, for having done so and 
warned him against doing so in future. Pritam, however, con¬ 
tinued receiving the boycotted Khatri and was therefore himself 
boycotted by the Sikhs. The two dissentients next arranged a 
fair in Darapur where they prevailed upon the Sikhs to keep the 
matter of adopting the innovations in abej’ance pending receipt 
of written orders of the Guru. However on the eleventh 
day of the lunar month the same dissentients proclaimed in a 
get-together of the Sikhs convened by them that there was no¬ 
thing wrong in abiding by the religion of the ancestors and in 
this way they persuaded many to neglect the innovations enjoi¬ 
ned by Guru Gobind Singh. 

It so happened that a Sikh who was among the devotees of 
the Guru passed away. The death was marked by non-obser¬ 
vance of the ceremon'ous tonsure. 

The matter culminated in a boycott of such persons as 
insisted on observing othodox customs and there was commotion 
throughout the city. The respectable persons of the city decided 
to boycott the adherents of the New Order and in doing so they 
proclaimed full faith in the Vedas. The belief was still current 
that the Guru actually intended no innovations which were in 
fact the creation of the upstarts. Many people, thereupon moved 
to the headquarters of the Guru for expresss instructions. Some, 
however, became despondent and yet others apporached the 
government machinery on account of absence of faith in their 
hearts. The chiefs of the town occassioned a strike in the 
bazaar. The concerned Government officials, however, issued 
orders that the shops should open. But the owners of the 
business-houses defied official orders and remained adamant in 
their decision to keep the shops closed. The ailthor of the Sri 
Gur Sobha states that the Councillors of the city, remarked as 
under: 

The term Khalsa applies to the crown-property of the 
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Emperor of Delhi (as distinguished from the land held by the 
tributary chiefs). But you too style yourself as the Khalsa* 
which needs apologetic explanation. 


* The exact import of the term Khalsa provides an interest¬ 
ing study. Dr. Earnest Trumpp, the author of the Adi Grant 
or the translation of parts of the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs 
with introductory essays (1817) holds that it is an Arabic term mea¬ 
ning personal estate. The baptised Sikhs were a personal estate of 
the Guru. Joseph Davey Cunningham writes that ‘Khalsa or 
Khalisa is of Arabic derivation and has such original or secondry 
meanings as pure, special, fine and Co. It is commonly used in 
India to denote the immediate territories of any chief or state 
distinguished from the land of tributaries and feudal followers. 
Khalsa can thus be held either to denote the Kingdom of Gobind 
or that the Sikhs are the chosen people.’ Guru Gobind Singh 
called his baptised Sikhs the Khalsa for they, in their entirety, 
constituted the valued property of the Guru. They were not 
his paid soldiery, but were a body of volunteers who were ever 
prepared to shed their bio 3d for him. Such Sikhs as broke 
their ties with the world and assembled under the banner of Guru 
Gobind Singh to sacrifice themselves for the liberation of the 
persecuted people came to be known as the Khalsa or the 
Commonwealth of the Guru. Guru Gobind Singh was their new 
father and martyrdom their cherished goal of life. 

Prior to the creation of the Order of the Khalsa , the Masands 
used to be the medium between Guru and his followers. In 
the pre-Khalsa period the term Khalsa was thus restricted to 
such privileged Sikhs as were virtually directly connected with 
the Gurus and whose subordination to* the Masands was simply 
dejure.' The word Khalsa in the sense of the privileged Sil« hs 
occurs in an Edict issued by Guru Har Gobind (preserved in the 
Hari Mandir at Patna). It also occurs in an Edict issued by Guru 
legh Bahadur (presently preserved in the Sikh Reference 
library at Amritsar). The photosat copies of these Edicts appear 
at serial ^os. 2 and 8 in Ganda Singh’s Kukamname (1967). 

In the New EngJish-Persion Dictionery by S. Haim (1934- 
Tehran) the word Khaleseh is held to denote crown property. 

The following remarks borrowed from the Indian Historical 
Quarterly of March 1942 and repeated in the Evolution of the 


contd, on next page 
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Sainapat continues that the Sikhs retorted by saj’inw the 
following : ° 


The Guru who is the bestower of bliss has dismissed 

deputies known as Masands and has turned 
all Sikhs into the Khalsa , asserting his own supreme 
personality, and such is the truth. 

There upon the councillors bribed the Government officials 
who therefore, took several Sikhs as captives. Sainapat savs 
that this, however, was a temporary phase as, ultimately, as~if 
by divine dispensation, the officials got the strike calied off. 
buch dissentients as wanted to be admitted into the fold of the 
Khalsa were welcome back and thereafter there was a general 
desire of the devotees to pay homage to the Guru by personally 
moving to his head-quarters. 

Tt may be pointed out that there is hardly any act in the 
code of conduct which was enforced at the time of the incep¬ 
tion of the Khalsa which did not challenge the authority of 
the government of Emperor Aurangzeb. Syad Muhammad Latif 
!e era in his History of the Punjab (1889) to the appointment of 
special officials under orders of Emperor Aurangzeb for trimming 
moustaches if grown by people beyond the orthodox standard 
and yet in the Great Gathering of Makhowal the unshorn locks 
uere made the foremost among the distinctive symbols which 

the bikhs entering into the Order of the Khalsa were called upon 
to wear as essential insignia of the New Order. Mohammad Latif 
states that Emperor Aurangzeb had forbidden the holding of fairs 
on Hindu festival days. However the annual Baisakhi gatherings 
continued to be held during the pontificate of Guru Gobind Singh 
ns during the time of his predecessors in flagrant violation of 
the Emperors orders. The news of the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i- 
i! ua :[a dated 20th November, 1693 clearly lays down that the 
aujdars were ordered by Emperor Aurangzeb to prevent Guru 

contd. from previous page 


Khalsa (1947) by 
useful light on the 


Indubhusan Banerjee, throw interesting and 
meaning of the term Khalsa : 


“On the other hand it is stated in the Hakikat that the 
" ° e ' la 1Q n was caded bv the name of Khalsa, because when 
the order of the Faujdar, ‘You leave the Khalsah Sharifa came, 
they decided : ‘we are Khalsah’. ” 

** See page 170 of the 1964 re-print. 
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Oobind Singh from assembling 


his Sikhs. 


Thus despite 



An old painting of (iuni Cobind Singh from 
Mr. Shuhani's ancestoral collection- 

Aurangzeb’s general Order intended to prohibit the Hindu 
population from meeting at religious fairs and in defiance of 
his specific orders that (Juru Oobind Singh should not call 
assemblies of his Sikhs, the annual gatherings continued to take 
place. In the words of Mohammad Latif‘about the year 1690, 
the Emperor issued an edict prohibiting Hindus from being* 
carried in palanquins or riding on Arab horses.’ According to 
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the news of the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-Mualla dated the 7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1707 the above restriction introduced by Emperor Auran- 
gzeb were kept alive with equally fanatical zeal by his successor 
Bahadur Shah. The text of the news is thus : 

“His majesty issued an edict that Sarbarah Khan, the 
personal Kotwal of the King, should be ordered to see that 
the Hindus should not move in palanquins, nor ride Arab or 
Iraqi steeds and should not come in the presence of His 
Majesty wearing gems in ears ond should keep beards 
trim med.” 

A portrait of Guru Gobind Singh made at Anandpur in 1998 





'Ike painting of Guru Gobind Singh drawn at Anandpur in 109S 

appears on this page and in it Guru Gobind Singh and his three 
sons* are shown as wearing imposing ear-rings, studded with 

*The Guru’s fourth son who w r as either not born or was 
otherwise too small to be in the Guru’s court is conspicuous by 
absence in the portrait. 
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precious stones.** 

The news of the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mualla dated the 13th 
Maj', 1710 contains this description of the emergence of the 

Khalsa as a result of the complete dissolution of the Masand 
System : 

“The Sikhs however became converts to the Faith 
through the Masands and made offerings etc. Guru Gobind 
Singh totally did away with the Masands some time back 
and created the Khalsa and it was ordained that the Sikhs 
coming under the Order of the Khalsa should grow hair on 
head and keep moustaches and beards and they came to be 
known as the Sikhs of the Order of the Khalsa .” 

**Khushwaqt Rai in his Tarikhi-Sikhan (1811), gives 
the following account of Guru Gobind Singh’s personal 
appearance : 

“From that day (i.e. the date of the creation of the Order of 
the Klulsa ), (Guru Gobind Singh) broke the sacred chread 
and adopted blueish accoutrements and put on steel ornaments. 
He assumed unusual style, fastened two swords to his 
waist and appended to him such steel weapons as dagger, 
battle-disc, pistol and bow and introduced the practice of 
wearing the headgear in the fashion of a cone one and a half 
feet high and replaced the Muslim greeting Peace with Victory 
to Ood. In place of the Muslim call to prayer in the evenings 
and mornings, he ushered in the loud intonations of Akal, Akal 
He named himself Guru Gobind Singh, the Khalsa. 

In his composition the Akal Uslat or. the Praise of the 
Deathless , Guru Gobind Singh openly defied the pretended 
religious austerity of Emperor Aurangzeb, saying. 

Five times in winter season, the jackal howls ; the 
elephant and the ass, however, shriek more often. 

Arnold Toynbee states in A Study of History (1957) that ‘the 
hhalsaAmd been called into being by a decision to fight the 

Mughal ascendency’ and truly this was one though not the sole 
motive of the creation of the new order. 



The Historical Significance 
of the Hukamnamah 


FOUR ■ 


The text of the Hukamnamah addressed to the Congregation 
of Banuar has already been furnished and in the setting of the 
context of the historical events described in the preceeding 
pages, the readers should now be in a position to appreciate, 
critically and realistically, the manifold significance, in the field 
of historical research, of the discovery of this document. The 
following are the main features of this Hukamnamah : 

This Hukamnamah is older than the oldest in the chain of the 
extant Hukamnamahs numbering thirteen [corresponding to serial 

numbers 46, 48, 40. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54. 55, 56, 57, 58, and 50 of 
the Hu ka m na rn e of Ga nda Si ugh, proh ibit ing the S ikhs from send¬ 
ing through the Masands the tithes and offerings meant for the Guru. 
At the time when this composition is being written, two publica¬ 
tions in Punjabi, dealing with the available Rukamnamahs, 
namely, Hukamname by Ganda Singh (1967)which has already 
been referred and Nisan Ate Hukamname (1967) by Shamsher 
Singh Ashok have aheadv come out. At serial No. 43 of the 
first publication (and at serial No. 74 of the second one) appears 
the photostat copy of a Hukamnamah of Guru Gobind Singh 
addressed to the Congregation of Machhiwara. The original 
Hukamnamah is preserved in the Central Sikh Museum, Amritsar 
It dates babk to chct 14th, Siramat 1755 corresponding to 12th 
March 1699 and its text contains specific orders to the effect that 
the offerings and tithes meant for the Guru should no more be 
routed through the Masands. The publications referred to con- 
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io/l n0 rTr entl | 01 Ji ) / any Hukamn anmh bearing a date prior to 

12th of March 1699, the text of which may purport to imply 

the distrust of the Guru in the institution of the Masands. On 
page 1 4 of the publication Hukamname its author Ganda Sinvh 
states categorically that in the Hukamnamah dated 12th 
i larch, 160J and the others bearing subsequent dates, there are 

the C Masan S (ls UCtl ° nS ^ tithes should not be senfc through 

The presently discovered Hukamnamah is thus the fore¬ 
runner of a series of Hakuamnamahs alluded to by Ganda Singh 

If 16 M nteXt ; ° f G , UrU . Gobind ,Sin g h ’ s distrust in the institution 
of the Masands and as it contains a message in the name of the 

tl e h I)i a walT g F \° TJ? in the H ° ly P resence the Guru on 
the Diwali Festival of Sammat 1755 (1698), it proves that 

atleast six months prior to the absolute dissolution of the 

Masand System and the simultaneous creation of the Order of 

Gobind Singh was seriously contemplating to 
free his Sikhs from the yoke of the Masands. The opening 

tb,s Hukamnamab. which are in the personal hand of Guru 
Gobind Singh himself and form its top portion in the typical 
calligraphy of the Guru lay down, “The Congregation ofBanur 
in ^ entirety ,s my Khalsa The offerings should be brought 

of T r‘I GurU ' Vil1 bleSS y0U - Send one 

i 1 , , T P° rtl ° n of the text of the Hukamnamah written 
*7 *. scr| he, as distinct from the Guru’s autograph, dilates on 
he brief and pithy orders of the Guru and contains directions 
calling upon the Congregation of Banur to come to the head 
quarters of the Guru in the first instance on Diwali and there 
after, on the Baisakhi and Holi festivals Thom „ ’ ere ’ 

instructions in the body of the Hukamnamah that on"!he later 
occasions, the Sikhs should come duly armed. 

Another important aspect of the discover- of this n->.b n 

mah is that it winds up the controvers^e chron^SfThe 

events connected with the dramalic creation of the KhaIsa The 
date of the inception of the Khalsa was also the date when a 

New bre known as the Khalsa Sammil was introduced The 
learned author of the XanakShahi Jantari ( 1949 ) Ga ula Si, , 
purports to say in his work that although there is a trad^on th!; 

ie tw Era was introduced, no documentary evidence to sunnort 
th s asser .on is available. The Hukbmnamah which isbeingTea 
“ h m thls P rcse ntation contains, in its text, the following 
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decision : ‘Whatever has been reserved as the tithes for the Guru 
should be kept by the devotees in their own custody. When the 
Congregation happens to come to the Holy presence (of the Guru) 
the offerings should be personally consigned. Do not pass on the 
offerings to anyone else unless authorised accordingly in the 
Edict of the New Era. Give offerings only to the authorised 
recipients-in accordance with the orders that will be.tad.do«tii m 
the Edict that will issued in the New Era Since the Jlulamvxi- 
mah is dated 1(>9S and contains a hint that the Guru had in his 
mind a plan to introduce the New Era. the wanting documentary 
evidence widen supports that the Khalsa Era was introduced by 
Guru Gobind SinSh on tin date of the creation of the Order of the 
Khalsa is thereby supplied by the text of this Hakamnamah. 

The date of the creation of the Order of the Khalsa is in itself 
a controversial matter. Kesar Singh Chhibbar states in the 
Bansawalinamah that the New Order was founded on 1st 
Baisakh, Sam mat 1754 (29 th March 1697) Koir Singh Kalal 
edves the year as Sammat 1746 (29th March, 1689) and Ganesh 
Dass Wadehra in his Char Bagh tV Punjab (1849) gives the same 
date as that given by Chhibbar. The Prem Sumarag gives the 
year as Sammat 1755 (1698). In a Hukamnamah dated Phagan 
Shudi 5 , Sammat 1750 (February 19th, 1694), preserved in the 
Sikh Temple in Ahvva Ganj, Lucknow there are orders in the 
autograph of Guru Gobind Singh himself, directing one Sangatia 
to take the devotees as well as their offerings to the Guru on the 
next Baisakhi. Thus, as late as in 1694, the Masands were still 
the fiscal functionaries of the Guru. The date of the creation 
of the Khalsa given by Koir Singh Kalal is thus obviously 
falsified. The photostat copy of the Hukamnamah dated 

February 1694 referred to above, has been exhibited at serial 

Xo. 42 in Ganda Singh’s Hukamname and at serial Ko.b.h in 
Ashok’s Xisan Ate Hukamname. The Hukamnamah which is 
the object of study in this camposition, however, winds up tie 
controversy on the chronology of the Order of the Khalsa as l 
shows that in the later half of the year 1698 (which date 
this Hukamnamah bears) Guru Gobind Singh was seriously 
contemplating to wind up the Masand St/ste?n and to found the 
Order of the Khalsa. the formal inauguration whereof took place 
on the 1st day of the New Era. The year of the creation ol the 
Khalsa lias been thus correctly given as 1699 by Ghulam 
Muhavyud-Din alias Bute Shah in his Tawarikh-i Punjab (1848). 
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On Bhadon Shudi 8th, Sammat 1753, Guru Gobind Singh 
(then Gobind Rai) completed the composition Ramavatar which 
bears, in its epilogue, the date when the said poetical text was 
finished. The Ramavatar ends with the following couplet : 

Discarding all supports, I gripped your doorway at long 
last ; b 


It is a matter of prestige for you to lend assistance to 
one dependent upon you ; Gobind Das is verily your own. 

In the above couplet, the Guru’s name is not suffixed by the 
cognomen 6%ngh -which, of necessity, formed part of the names 
of those initiated, later, to the Order of the Khaha. This is an 

? e : P r r 00f tl f t , th , e Order ° f the KhaIsa had nofc yet been crea¬ 
ted by Guru Gobind Singh in 1698. 

In an Edict addressed by Guru Tegh Bahadur to the Congrega¬ 
tion of Patna, the Guru expressed appreciation of the 
expend!ture made by his followers on the rejoicings associated 
with the birth of his son whose name appears as Gobind Das in 
the body of the Edict. This Edict is preserved in the Hari 
Mandir at Patna and the name Gobind Das, occurring in it and 
repeated in the epilogue of the Ramavatar is obviously the name 

of Guru Gobind Singh prior to his formal baptism on the Baisakhi 
ot bammat 1756. 


The time-gap of several months between the issue of the 
flukamnamah to the Congregation of Banur and the actual 

^Hn ( V° n t , 0f ,, the ° r A er of , the K J mlsa represent- the minimum 
period wh'oh must have elapsed between the Guru’s distrust of 

the Masand System and its ultimate dissolution. Thus the 

Order of the KhaUa was not a sudden decision or un-anticipated 

development; rather it was the culmination ol a planned and 
concerted programe. The author of the Suraj P rehash indicates 
that as early as in 1675, t.e. at the time of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
succession to apostolic seat the latter decided, as a reaction to 
the apathy of the Sikhs of Delhi to the martyrdom of ('nr! 
regli Bahadur to enjoin upon the Sikhs in general to wear such 
distinctive symbols a- would render difficult for them to conceal 
their identity as members of the new Church during emergencies 
necessitating elicitation of mass protests The teJt if ! 
Baehitlar Notch, however, implies that the dedslon to create toe 
Aew Order was actually a fulfilment of the mission entrusted 
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to the Guru by God at the time when the former was 
commissioned to appear in human form. To use the words o 
the Bachittar Natak God said, “I have consecreted you as my 
own son and have created you te constitute the new Ho y 

Order !” 


APPENDIX I 

{The Chronology of Guru Gob hid Singh) 

Birth, December 26th, 1666. 

Considerable controversy rages round the actual date of birth 
of Guru Gobind Singh. The date given above has been unani- 
mous y acccpl.cd in Sukha Singh’s Gurbilas Patshahi Daswin 
(1/97), Santokh Singh’s Suraj Pm/cash (1843), Pandit Tara Singh 
Narotam s Our Tirath Sangreh (1883) and Giani Gian Singh’s 


In the Gurparnali by GuJab Singh and Tawarikh-i-Kkandan-i - 
Bedian by Munshi Sant Singh the year of birth of Guru Gobind 
Smgh is mentioned as Samma’t 1722. Kesar Singh chhibbar, the 

PW-l-^ ,? an f avah [ lamah known after his name states that 
Guru Gobind Singh was born on the 8th day of the bright half 

of the lunar month of Poh in Sammat 1718. In the Gurparnali 

tlffShA the date 's given as 13th Magh corresponding to 
the 8th day of the bright half of the lunar month. In a copy 
of the Dasam Oranth preserved at Patna, the date of the Guru’s 

P n • b V he seventh da y of the bright half of the 
month of Poh in Sammat 1726, though the digit ‘6’of the 

Sammat appears, in the original text, to be equally likely to be 

1661 »nH 6 Knf D \ V r y i C "" n,n g h 1 am g' ve5 the date as November, 
1661 and B ute Shah states the same to be Magh 13, Sammat 


In Guru Gobind Singh’s own composition, the Bachiltar Nalak 

r f T r U a ^‘ rm9 1 u at the time when he matured to the a»e 
oi Dharam Karam his father left for his heavenly abode The 

Manusamrdi defines Dharam Karm as the routine performances 

conducive to physical purity as an essential accompaniment to 

spiritual conduct. Guru Tegli Bahadur passed away on the 

time 075 a r d “ Guru <iobind ' Sin ? h bad at that time 

time attained the age of Dharam Karam, the year of the latter’s 

apostobc^ en a3 . 1066 Ieaves him at the time of nomination to 

y cars old and that is the age which can 

Llf carf ea Th °H C °, f diSCre r ti0n f" 1 maturit - v k. .L matter of 

are. The Hmdus perform the Sacred Thread Ceremony at 
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the age of nine. According to Miharban’s biography of Guru 
Nanak it was at this age that Guru Nanak was asked to wear 
the sacred thread. 

Apostolic Succession, 1675. 

Battle of Bhangani, Sammat 1745/1746 corresponding to 1688/ 
1689. 

The date of the Battle of Bhahgani as given in Suklia Singh’s 
Gurbilas is the 18th Baisakh, Sammat 1746 corresponding to 
April 15th, 1689. 

In the epilogue of the Krishanvatar tha date of its composi¬ 
tion has been mentioned in these words : 

The tenth Canto of the Bhagwat has been rendered into 
current language for no other reason except the zeal for Holy 
War 

In Sammat 1745, on the seventh day of the bright half 
of the month Sawan, at auspicious time, with the Jamuna 
flowing past. 

The above text shows that in Sammat 1745 (1688) Guru 
Gobind Singh was still at Paonta. 

The Bachittar Natak evidences that immediately after winning 
the Battle of Bhangani, the Guru hastened back to his head¬ 
quarters in Kahlur (Bilaspur) State : 

Having won the battle, we came back, as the feet rested 
not there, and 

In Kahlur State, the colony of Anandpur was established. 

Thus according to the Bachittar Natak the Guru was no 
more at Paonta after the Battle of Bhangani, but as in 168^ he 
was at Paonta vide the epilogue of the Krishnavlar the battle 
in question could not have been fought prior to 1688. 

Sukha Singh states that the battle took place on 18th 
Baisakh. Possibily the annual gathering of the Sikhs at Paonta 
on the Baisakhi in the year 1689 made Rajah Fateh Shah of 
Garhwal nervous and thus precipitated the battle. 

Giani Gian Singh has stated that the Battle of Bhangani took 
place in Sammat 1743 (1686) but he also records that Ram Rai 
had passed away prior to this battle. The epitaphic inscription 
at Ram Rai’s mounment at Dehradun gives the date of 
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his death as the eighth day of the bright half of Bhadon, 
Sammat 1744 (1687). The statemeut of Giani Gian Sinah in 

falsified t0 the date ° f thC Batt,e of Bhangani is thereby 

According to the Bhat Vahi Bhadson the Battle of Bhan^ani 
wa S fought on the 18th Assu, Sammat 1745. The dates of the 
1(11 \ ahis need however to be handled with caution. Thus 
according to the Bhat Vahis Kirpa Ram, the leader of Kashmiri 

i W i'° waited u P° a Guru Tegh Bahadur, later 
entered the Order of the Khalsa thus becoming Kirpa Sin<di and 

iell in the Battle of Chamkaur (1704). However a Hukamnamah 

m Gurdwara Ban Sangat, Banaras, dating back to Phagun 6th 

^“1764 (February 3rd, 1708) contains the name Kirpa 

*2, Photostat copy of this Hukamnamah appears at serial 
JNo. 65 of Ganda Singh’s Ilukamname. 

^ ik ®J vise » accor d in g the Bhat Vahi Multani-Sindhi, Sati Das, 

. r ? her of Mati Das also fell a martyr alongwith his brother 
mie he had moved to Delhi with Guru Tegh Bahadur. The 

. of Keser Sin g h Chhibbai echoes the same 
m !? n * said Bhat Vahi places the martyrdoms of Guru 
on a hadur and his companions on one and the same day. viz., 
on the eleventh Novewber, 1675. However the name of Sati Das 

o“ r3 ™* H * kam namah * issued by Guru Gobind Singh on 

in ,? 2 *. 4th ’ Sammat 1755 (July 24, 1698). The Hukamnamah 
question is preserved in villa ge Uchla. District Purnia 

in fk ThlS Hukamnama h is addressed to the followers of the Guru 
son of Prince Azim. Azim is obviously the grand- 

p„! „ „,f.™ peror Aurangzeb who was appointed Governor of 

pas renamed by him Azimabad after his grandson’s 
o ST e P a 8 e 550 of the 1960 re-print of the Encyclojmedia of 
th P ,Z T lre) - His ful1 name was Azim-ush.Shan and he was 
D rint 8< £‘. of Bahadur shah ( vif le page 182 of the 1964 re- 
lnd Jz a t ^£ tStory , oflhe Pun i nb b y S - Vad Muhammad Latif) 
the ahh.of 11 r ',^ wolds °f Latif, ‘the favourite of his father, and 
commnoi °l ]i 6 P rmce3 ’’ who ‘acted as his lieutenant and had 
Aah^k ?n f r ? eh0, J seh0ld ’ <P a S° 183 ibid). Shamsher Singh 
Bis an ’ II “W , not below the text of this Hukamnamah in his 
variant of w“* ama ' Wmewron g 1 y describes the word Azim as a 
the name of th? Z p“‘ Ganda Sin S h is equally wrong in giving 
Hukammme h Frmce aS Azim ud ‘ Din vide P a ge 150 of his 
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(Bihar). The photostat copy of this Hukamnamah appears at 
serial number 65 of Ganda Singh’s Hukamname. 

The Battle of Nadaun 1 

The Expedition of the Hhanzada )► (1688 to 1692). 

I 

The Battle of Outer J 

Abdication of Rajah Blum ('hand and his sens succession as 
Rajah of Kahlur , 1692. 

The date of Bhim Chand’s abdication has been furnished on 
tlie authority of the Banswara based on Bilaspur State Archives. 

Favjdars ordered by Emperor Auradgzeb to prevent Guru 
Oobind Singli from assembling his Sikhs , Xovember 1693. 

The above date is contained in the Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i 
Mualla, November 20th, 1603. 

The completion of the Chritropakhyan or the Short Tales , 1696. 

The date as mentioned in the epilogue of the composition is 
the eighth day of the bright half of Bhadon, Sammat 1753. 

The completion of the Ramavatar, 169S. 

The date of completion as mentioned in the epilogue of the 
composition is the 1st day of the dark half of Harh (Assarh) 
Sammat 1755. 

Preparations for eradicating the Masand , System 1608. 

Final dissolution of the Masand System. 

Creation of the Order of the Khalsa. ^ 30th March, 1690. 

Inauguration of the Khalsa Sammat. J 

Final Evacuation of Anandpur , 1704. 

The Battle of Chamkaur, 1704. 

The Battle of Muktsar, 1705. 

Arrival at Damdama , January 1706. 

Departure for the Decuin , October 1706. 

Death of Aurangzeb, Feburary 20th, 1707. 

The Battle of Jajau, June 8th, 1707 

Meeting with Emperor Bahadur Shah , July 1707 
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Arrival at Nander, August/September 1708. 

Ascension, October 7 th, 1708. 

Bahadur Shah pitched his camp at \ 

Zafarabad, sixty-seven miles North of \ November 1708 
Hydrabad. j 

In an extant Hukamnaimh , preserved in village Bhai Rupa, 
there is a message in the name of the Bairar Congregation which 

reads as under :‘^e have moved to the Dcccan. Who-so-ever 

among ie Sikhs is desirous of accompan\ing the entourage 
should come in the Holy Presence on seeing this Edict.’ This Huh 
amanmah , a photosat copy of which appears at serial number 62 of 

i i 8 J ^ ukamnam ^ is dated Katak (Kartik) 20th, Saromat 

1763 (October 21 st, 1/06) gives the time of the departure of 
^uru Gobind Singh from Damdama. Likewise the meeting with 
Jtmperor Bahadur Shah finds mention in a Hukamnamah dated 
Katak 1 Sammat 1764 (October 2 nd, 1707) preserved in village 
Naunshehra Punnuan *, It is addressed to the devotees of 

A Hukamnamh worded in similar text but addressed to the 
Congregation of Khara is owned by the descendents of Bhai 
Banno living at Baraut in Uttar Pradesh. Bhai Banno was a 
contemporary of Guru Arjuo Dev and is stated to have belonged 
to village Mangat in district Gujrat (now in West Pakistan), six 
miles from the Railway Station Mandi Baha-ud-Din. Bhai 
Banno was deputed to get the recension of the Adi Oranth 
dictated by Guru Arjun Dev to Bhai Gurdas bound in book-form 
at .Lahore, but, in the meantime, Bhai Banno, prepared from the 
original another copy with some new additions. The New Text 
came to be known as Khari Bir, literally meaning the Brackish 

n °t possibily so much due to its containing 
unauthenticated additions, inserted by Bhai Banno, as due to the 

-"IT 6 °f lts having been prepared by Bhai Banno of 

descel^ ang ? «!! 0 ^ aftei ' his name - T1,c a£ 8 ° c 'otion of the 

° f Bhai Banno with Khara Mangat is evidenced 

o P ° SSeSS10n of the aforesai(1 Hukamnamah addressed 

i . ng 5 egatl0n of Htiara. The photostat copy of the 

B 4 ^ * c . xt ° f tllis Hukamnamah appears at serial number 

the m - gh s HuJ;amname - Ganda Singh has conjectured 

176 l°/r le f?? f this Hukamnamah as Katak 1 , Sammat 

ohao^ 2 ' I? ?y ) fr ° m the obvious similarity of its text 

to tnat ot the one addressed to the Congregation of Dhaul. 

corUd. on next page 
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Dhaul * who have been told that the Guru came to the Emperor 
where all went well. The photostat copy of this Hukamnamah 
appears at serial No. 63 of Ganda Singh’s Hukamname. 

Sukha Singh, the author of the Gurbilas has stated that the 
Guru halted at Damdama for nine months and nine days and 
as the Guru left Damdama in c. October 1706, his arrival at 
Damdama can be dated January 1706. 

The Battle of Muktsar thus took place in the year 1705 
(prior to Guru Gobind Singh’s arrival at Damdama) and the 
Battie of Chamkaur as well as the Guru’s final evacuation of 
Anandpur took place in 1704. 

contd. from previous page 

The missing portion in the photostat copy of the Hukamna¬ 
mah is supplied in the copy of its complete text which appears at 
serial No. 76 in Ashok’s Xisan Ate Hukamname and contains 
Sammat 1756 (1690) a3 the year when it was written and 
despatched. It is mentioned in the Hukamnamah that the Guru 
came to the Emperor amid congenial reception and the latter 
presented to the Guru a diess of honour along with a sca.f cost¬ 
ing sixty thousand rupees. Since the meeting of Emperor 
Banadur Shah with Guru Gobind Singh took place after the 
death of Emperor Aurangzeb on February 20th, 1707 the 

date on this Hukamnamah shows that the same is actualy a 
sparious. 

* The villages known as Dhaul Kalan and Dhaul Khurd are 
about two miles from Ram Tirath in the direction of Amritsar. 
Dhaul is not situated in the hills near Anandpur as wrongly 
surmised by some hasty commentators. 


APPENDIX TI 

(Extract from the Revenue Records of Banur) 

THE STATEMENT OF OWNERS ABOUT 
THE REVENUE ESTATE OF VILLAGE 
BANUR, TEHSIL BANUR, DISTRICT 
PINJORE, PATIALA STATE 

Eundation, Acquisition of Ownership and General Account of 
the Initial Distribution of land. 

This habitation is of very olden times and we do not know 
precisely and in detail about its population, though the present 
owners have come to possess the right of ownership as follows : 
THE RAJPUTS, its oldest owners, being the descendents of one 
Hindu Rajput Rajah, Bani Pal, who founded this habitation, 
later on, came into the fold of Islam and still reside here. THE 
NEBS, also known as the /Calais acquired the right of ownership 
at this place by virtue of the services rendered by them in the 
battles between Shahab-ud-Din Ghauri and the Rajput Rajah 
Prithvi Raj and, having fallen out with the Rajputs in Sammat 
c. 1713, they became owners of as much as onedialf of the village. 
The ancestors of THE SADAT (the Sayyads) who are the third 
agricultural community acquired the title of ownership in this 
village through divers endowments which were conferred on 
them from the time of Shahab ud-Din Ghauri to the rule of the 
Moghul Emperors. Graudally they came to possess and 
brought under the plough as much land thorough gifts and endow- 
mente in the form of rent-free holdings and actual purchases etc. 
as amounted to one-third land area of this place. Later, when 
their ancestors held such high assigments as offices of Qazis etc, 
they became real land-lords of one-third of the village and the 
land was parcelled into three portions, known after the three 
communities as the Rajput side , Neb Side and the Sadat Side. 
The Kaysths, the Mehtas and the Shaikhs got the reclaimable 
fallow and barren land from the rulers of the time for 
meritorious services rendered by them on such posts as Qanungos 
etc and after reclaiming the same, gained possession of it. The 
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Afghans and such other communities were also permitted in the 
past, on nocount of good services, to bring land under cultivation 
with a view to. get them livlihood and they settled here 
owners. The Kambos, the Jats and the Gujjars used to cultivate 
the un owned land on behalf of the Sikh owners who received 
one fourth of the produce of land and paid the necessary share 
of the produce to the latter but, later, when the Chahrami Sikhs 
(the recipients of one-fourth produce) lost the ownership 
title, the former became the owners of the land which was in 
their possession. The rest of the communities of the menial class 
were given barren land by us, who are the owners, out of neces¬ 
sity, to till the same as tenants. They, too, are presently the 
owners of the land possessed bv them on account of the changes 
which came in the wake of the passage of time. Originally tliis 
village had a vast land area, the major part of which was barren. 
The following villages sprang upon the land initially belonging 
to this village : 


In Sam mat 13SS sprang up Mota Mazarra situated in the 
tract falling in Tehsil Kharar. In Sammat 1911 the cultivated 
land measuring five hundred kham bighas was taken out and 
added to Khanpur Khaddar. In Sammat 1915 the habitations 
(lobindpura, Ramgarh and Dharamgarh were planted thereon. 
Most of the erstwhile owners lost the title of ownership on 
account of the above transfer of land to the new colonies and 
now they do not own even a biswa of land. Leaving aside the 
communities of the Rajputs, the Nebs and the Sayyads, 
others were the owners of only such land as was under their 
possession and had no right in the sliamlat (common land) but 
w?, the owners, casting aside, in totality, mutual dissensions, 
have made all the small land-owers partners in the shamlat in 
proportion to their total land corresponding to their khewats and 
this we did, of our own accord, on the twenty-third Phagun, 
Sammat 19.>9 in the presence af the Assistant Settlement Officer. 
1 he Shamlat Deli exists whereas the titles of the individual 
ownerships in the common land remain un-finalized in any 
vritten account formulated by the village brother-hood. 


/?. 1 he. Foundation af the village along with the Rason detre 

of its name. 

Previously their existed in this area the colony known as 
Bhupnagari (Puhpanagari) which was founded b} r a Hindu Rajah 
Bhup Chandar during the reign of Maharaja Bikramajit. In 
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Sam mat c. 810 Bani Pal, the Rajah of Sirhind, founded the 
present habitation in the proximity of Bhupnagari and named 
it Banipur after his name. In the year c. 1504* one Faqir 8 ivyad 
Adam alias Ba-nur made this place his headquarters and due to 
this the name of the village came to be known as Ba-nur which 
appellation gradually got corrupted and changed into Banur. In 
but a short period this village grew into a beautful city, so 
much so, that during the period of Muslim Rulers there sprang 
up aroound it as many as seven satellites and same number of 
colonies in which there lived the different communities. Most 
of these are now extinct. The following colonics still exist . 
Basi Isa k han, Basi Surat Shah, Basi Ali Ziian, Basi Ibrahim 
known as Bandan, Basi Suleman, Basi Kakran and Savyadpura 
known as Savyadwarah. Such colonics as have fallen desolate 
are these: Mehmudpura, Sheikhpura, Ghauspura, Qazipura 
and Lodhipura. All these colonies bear names after the 
communities or sub-castes of their founders. 


C, The Procedure of Realization of Revenue during the time of 
the Ancient Rulers and of the Present Government (British Govern¬ 
ment). 

The land area of this village fell into three Sub divisions, 
namely, IChalsa, Milak and Sonji. The Khalsu land was such as 
was under the possession of the actual land-owners or their ryots. 
The Government charged as its share one fifth of its produce. 
The Milak land was such land as was held rent-free under a due 
sanction of the state but, on with-drawal of this sanction during 
the period of Sikhs, came to be called Milak. The Government 
used to charge as its share one-tenth of the produce of land fiom 
the Milak. The Sonji land was such as came under the posses¬ 
sion of the Chaharami Sikhs, who occupied it as victors and the 
pro duce of this land fell entirely into their share. The batai 
(share of the owner) of this land used to be half or one-third. In 
Sammat 1000 when the Chaharami Sikhs appeared on the scene 
as partners, the Government introduced Panjdawanji (two fifths 
of the produce) as its charge. Tho Zahati of the crop per pukhta 
bigha was charged on sugar-cane, cotton, chillies and chari. In 
Sammat 1909 the Sikhs ' no more remained the owners, and as 


* This is the solitary year in the revenue records written in 
Chistian Era. The correct year appears to be 1004 as the joint 
anti-government activities of Guru Tegh Bahadur and the Sufi 
Saint took place in 1675. 
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the result of the partition of the area, our village came under 
the jurisdiction of Patiala Government and thence-forward 
the aforesaid Government continued receiving the balai. In 
Sammat 1910 cash revenue was proposed and there-after various 
mashakhasas were introduced according to the following details : 


Sammat 

Revenue 

1922 

Rs. 5150/- 

1928 


1932 

Rs. 5425/- 

1944 

Rs. 5830/- 

1962 

Rs. 7230/- 


Written by the lowly one, Mohammad Masitia Khan, scholar¬ 
ship-holder, Banur, Tehsil Banur. The first Harh, Sammat 1962. 



This ageing witness of the upheavals of Banur is now 
ready 'to fall a log , at last, dry, bald and sere\ 
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